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INVITATION. 


visi TORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is | 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* «¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


IVE years ago the State of Maine granted 

the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties a perpetual lease of Old Man’s Island, in 
Machias Bay, on the coast of Maine, to be 
used as a refuge and breeding-preserve for sea- 
birds; and now a request has been made for 
two other islands on the same part of the coast, 
Pulpit Rock and the Brothers. Several other 
small islands along the Maine coast—Western 
Egg Rock, Eagle Island, Cone Island, Bluff 
and Stratton Islands, Libby Island, Little Duck 
Island, Egg Rock, Freeman’s Rock, Camp 
Island, Swan’s Island, Matinicus Rock, Metinic 
Green Island, Great Duck Island and No- 
Man’s-Land Island, also Woods Hole, on the 
coast of Massachusetts—have been occupied by 
the society in the past few years, in an attempt 
to furnish a few safe havens for the sea-birds, 
against which a merciless warfare has been 
waged by plumage-hunters. Many thousands 
of herring-gulls and terns are raised upon these 
protected preserves each year, and smaller 
numbers of blue herons, guillemots, cormorants 
and petrels. On Old Man’s Island there is a 
colony of eider-ducks, which is rapidly in- 
creasing in size. This is an interesting experi- 
ment, as it is the only known place in the 
United States where the eider-duck still breeds. 
In the breeding-season these island refuges 
present a most interesting spectacle for bird- 
lovers. The National Association of Audubon 
Societies is doing a valuable work, not only for 
the multitudes of summer tourists,—to whom 
the sea-birds are a picturesque feature of shore 
life,—but also to the sailors and fishermen, to 
whom the birds are of more practical impor- 
tance in foretelling weather changes and indi- 
ating the presence of schools of fish. 


+ 


HE census-taker will soon be round, and 

his path will not be strewn with roses. He 
will have many difficulties and annoyances in 
filling out his blanks. Some will look upon 
him with suspicion, and others will regard his 
questions as insulting and impertinent. There 
are, no doubt, people who will deliberately 
deceive him, and seek to hinder him in his 
work. But people of intelligence and public 
spirit, who are, of course, in the great majority, 
will give him all the assistance in their power, 


and will answer all his questions promptly and | Wear 


honestly. A correct and complete census is a 
benefit to every community in the country. 


piss have been accepted for the new 
buildings of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, which has been moved to Cambridge 
from Andover, where it was located more than 
acentury. The site adjoins that of the Harvard 
Divinity School, and it-is intended that the two 
schools shall work in conjunction. Their libra- 
ries will be combined, and will be the best adap- 
ted to theological research in the country. The 
new buildings will be of stone, in the Gothic 
style of architecture, and will be connected in an 
imposing group. It is expected that the corner- 
stone will be laid in June, and that the build- 
ings will be completed within a year. 
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PUBLIC-SPIRITED citizen of Castine, 

Maine, is to erect a number of bronze 
tablets in and about that town to commemorate 
some of its important historical events. There 
are few spots on the New England coast so 
rich as Castine in historical associations. As 
early as the middle of the sixteenth century it 
was a fishing- and trading-station, and then it 
was the scene of a town occupied in turn by 
the French, Dutch, English and Americans. 
Baron Castine, a French adventurer, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Madocawando, chief of the 
Tarratines, maintained himself there in almost 
royal state against pirates, Indians and Eng- 
lish in the closing part.of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He went back to France in 1701, after 
spreading terror for years among the English 
colonists along the Maine and Massachusetts 
coast. His picturesque career is the theme of 
a poem by Longfellow. After his time the 
English occupied Castine, which they called | 


| 


| 


Bagaduce. Then there were many years of 
war, and the Dutch and French held it in 
turn before the English regained possession. 
In both the Revolution and the War of 1812 the 
town was occupied and fortified by the British 
troops. A combined naval and land expedition 
against it by the Americans in 1779 completely 
| failed. The attacking fleet was captured or 
destroyed, and the troops were driven back 
with great loss into the inhospitable wilderness. 
The British planned to make Castine the capi- 
tal of a new colony to be settled by the Tories 
who had fled from New England and New 
| York, and which was to be known as New 
| Ireland. But the whole region was finally ceded 
to the United States in the treaty of peace, 
and the Tories had to take themselves beyond 
the St. Croix. Much stirring and romantic 
history centers in beautiful old Castine on 
Penobscot Bay, and the erection of the bronze 
tablets is a commendable project. 
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URING the early part of this month the 

water-front at New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, presented a scene which reminded old- 
timers of the haleyon days when the great 
whaling industry of that port was in its prime. 
A marked rise in the price of sperm oil and 
whalebone was the cause of renewed activ- 
ity, and no fewer than nine whaling - vessels 
were being fitted out at the same time—more 
than have set sail from New Bedford together 
in many years. They were not big ships, such 
as used to be gone for voyages of several years 
in the far Pacific. Six of them were schooners 
and three were barks. Two of the barks will 
make extended cruises to the West African 
coast, but the others will be gone for a few 
months only, on what are known as the Hat- 
teras grounds. e 





OVERNOR WEEKS of Connecticut has 

sent letters to the mayors of the cities of 
that state, urging earnest efforts for a more 
rational and patriotic celebration of the Fourth 
of July. He holds the very sensible opinion 
that the holiday should be ‘‘a day of pleasure 
and profit, instead of a day of unrest and hor- 
ror.’’? The movement for what has been termed 
a “safe and sane’’ celebration of Independence 
day has become general throughout the country, 
and the good results have been seen in many 
cities in the past few years. There is much to 
be done, however, and there is need of continued 
and united effort by public officials and organ- 
izations of good citizens. The annual loss of 
life and property, not to mention the added 
suffering for the sick and nervous, due to the 
reckless use of explosives, has become a national 


reproach. 
& © 


A HEROIC RALLY. 


ORD TREDEGAR, whose statue commem- 
* orates his gallant conduct at the charge 
of Balaklava, recently attended a function 
at Cardiff given to the heroes of the ‘‘Light 
Brigade.’’ This famous action has been written 
and sung until it is a classic in literature and 
its very name a synonym for bravery. Yet 
many of the individual acts of courage in that 
‘‘valley of death’’ have remained uncelebrated. 
To one especially America owes recognition. 
J. W. Wrightman, in ‘‘One of the Six Hun- 
dred,’’ tells the story of Corporal Morley. The 
author was one of Tredegar’s own men. 


Wrightman, with a handful of soldiers, had 

cut ~~ way through the heart of the enemy. 

ied, weakened by the loss of blood, their 
 aecooag wounded, they had forced their path 
through ring after ring of enemies. Nearly 
disheartened, they were rallied by a familiay 
voice. 

It was Corporal Morley, a Fong i rough, bel- 
lowing Nottingham man. f lost his 
lance hat, and his long hair was flying in the 
wind as he waved his arms and shouted at the 


top of his voice: 
Fall in, lads, fall 


},ooom "ere! 
in!’ 

With his shouts he had collected about twenty 
troopers of different regiments, who had rallied 
at his call. Wrightman and his comrades joined 
the little company. A body of Russian hussars 
ee the way. Roaring, Morley led straight 
through the eburestion and out the other side, 
as if the enemy were a sheet of tissue-paper. 

Morley’s rally was one of conspicuous bra- 
very, and should have received recognition 
the gift of the Distinguished Conduct mk 

but it passed unnoticed. On this account Morley 
resigned from the British army in 1856, and 
went to America. He fought in the Civil War, 
was a prisoner in Libby, and after was 
established, served in the War De nt. 


Coom ’ere! 


GOOD OLD NEWS. 


HE modern magazine and newspaper 
T reader is loud in his demands for news 

that is new. He must have the latest 
possible account of everything and at any cost. 
A philosophical objection to this point of view 
is that expressed in W. E. Carson’s recent book 
on Mexico. 


In that country there is no hesitation, at least 
in the smaller towns, in printing intelligence 
that isa week old. An amusing reason for this 
was given to a friend of mine by the editor of a 
Mexican weekly. 

“Good news,’’ he said, ‘‘is like good wine; 
it improves with age. it is always better to 
hold news over for a week. If it is true, we 
shall get more facts ; , and if it proves false, why 
should we print it?’ 











A Substitute’ 
= ofor. Coffee 








Old Grist Mill 


Better Than Coffee. 
Prepared from the finest hard wheat and 
other oF grains | by an _ original — that makes 
coffee in colo avor an 
E4 and that satisfies the most confirmed 


coffee-drinker. 
We prefer to have you buy the Old Grist Mill 


goods from your grocer, but if you cannot obtain 
them from + we will ship, express prepaid: 
1 pe sack 0.9 . M. Tpalth, Boned Flour 
package o i” Wheat Coffee 
3 packages of » Rolled Wheat $ 1 25 
as . Rye Flakes 


These goods are freshly made and we 
guarantee satisfaction. 




















ASTE and imagination go together. 
Eat maple-sugar, and you picture a 
sugar camp, the boiling sap,etc. Honey 
makes an imaginary picture of 
““bee trees" and their lus- 







cious store. Nuts re- 
mind you of nut- 
ting parties. 













combine the maple, honey, nuts, fruits, choc- 
and all the delicious t things that 
Nature produces and grou sthemaround 
the fascinating name of * “Samoset,”” bring- 
ing up in imagination all the bestof Indian 
lore and legend. The Samoset flavors com- 
plete thedelightful experience of combin- 
ing fact and fancy, for they are wild, new, 
rich, any ever before known. Try them. 








Buu & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CO., 
Boston, Mass. 












The Official Ball 


of the American League, American Association, Southern 
Association, re — and independent teams, 


the name 


Car 


Guaranteed by the famous trademark to 

be perfect and give satisfaction. 
The Reach Base Ball Guide now ready. Ten Cents at dealers or by mail. 
THE A. J. REACH CO. 1703, Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN ACRE OF AMATITE 





MATITE is making good. 

Here is a typical letter about 

it. We get many such letters. 

They all tell the same story of 

satisfied customers. Read this 
one: 


Gentlemen. 

We have in use about an acre 
and a half of Amatite Roofing on 
our plant located in St. Albans, 
W. Va. 

We are thoroughly satisfied in 
every way with the Roofing. It 
makes a good tight, waterproof 
covering. We found that it was 
easily applied, and presents a 
nice bright appearance. It was 
only after careful consideration 
that we decided to use Amatite, 
as it is very important that our 
roofs be tight, owing to the large 
quantities of expensive lumber 
and turned mill work that we 
carry in stock at all times. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN COLUMN & LUM- 
BER COMPANY 
W. W. Stark, President. 


Notice the size of the roofs— 
an acre and a half. Imagine the 
work and the cost of painting 
that big area if an ordinary ready 
roofing had been used. 


Amatite has a mineral surface 
which needs no painting whatever. . 
Year after year in all weather 
that roof will give perfect service 
without any care or attention. 
An ordinary ready roofing would 
have required painting at least 
four times during the next ten 
; and it costs something to 
paint an acre and a half of roof- 
ing four times. 
period of ten years, the Amatite 
roof probably will cost this com- 
pany from % to % less than 
ordinary roofing, which requires 
regular painting. 


This no-paint feature of Ama- 
tite is very important. 
as important for the man who 
uses ten rolls as for the man who 
uses ten thousand. The propor- 
tion of saving is the same. 


We are glad to send sample of 
Amatite on request so as to show 
the mineral surface and the double 
layers of pitch. 
request to our nearest office will 
bring it to you by return mail. 





Figuring over a 


It is just 


FREE SAMPLE 





A postal card 





New York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Kansas City 


Boston 
St. Louis 
London, Eng. 
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HILIPPA could hardly 
p wait to swallow her break- 

fast the next morning be- 
fore she fled to the dean with 
the tale of Betty’s bargain. The 
dean yielded to irresistible 
laughter. 

“Poor Philippa!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Well, we'll go and 
explain to Betty. Then I will 
see the agent and make him understand that 
he took a most unfair advantage of Betty’s 
ignorance of business, and that the sale must 
be annulled without delay.’’ 

Philippa followed meekly in the dean’s train 
through the long, exhausting morning. True 
to her quiet, capable will, the dean freed poor 
chagrined Betty from her entanglements. But 
it took much hurrying to and fro, many tele- 
phone-calls, and several hours of provoking 
argument with the agent, who had received 
orders to sell at the first opportunity, and was 
loath to let even an unfair opportunity escape. 
When, by three o’clock, the turmoil had quieted 
down, Philippa was so tired out that she 
dragged herself home, tasted the luncheon that 
kindly Mrs. James had kept hot for her, crept 
into bed, and slept till early the next morning. 

The new day spelled confusion worse con- 
founded. 

‘‘Every single girl that the dean invited to 
join us has accepted,’’ she said to Betty. ‘‘And 
there are sixteen applications besides. ’’ 

“‘T wish we could take in all the girls that 
want to come,’’ said Betty. Her enthusiasm 
was unquenched by the misfortunes of the day 
before. ‘‘As we can’t, the next best thing is, 
I suppose, to set the house in order for the 
twenty-four lucky girls who can come. Have 
you found any helpers, Phil?’’ 

‘Yes. Haleyon First has given me their 
splendid Eliza as cook and general manager. 
Then the dean engaged Peter to clean things, 
and two maids from the city besides. They’re 
all to report this morning. I’m to do all the 
marketing, and see that kitchen and dining-room 
and laundry are fully equipped. That, and the 
shopping, will be a long day’s work.’’ 

‘*But the house is already furnished.’’ 

“Tknow. But we’ll find that scores of things 
are lacking.’’ 

**Can’t I help? 
Please ! "9 

‘Tt’ll be very tiresome, Betty. I don’t believe 
you'll enjoy it.’? Philippa had a weary vision 
of Betty, in her frills and laces, tripping wide- 
eyed through the unfamiliar mazes of kitchens 
and pantries, bewitching the maids to stop their 
work and listen to her absurd, merry questions. 

“Oh, if I can’t really help, I don’t want 
to be in the way.’’ Betty had a sudden memory 
of her disastrous helpfulness of the day before. 
‘‘T thought, perhaps, I could tag around with 
my note-book and pencil and list things that 
are needed. Then we’d sum things up and set 
them into groups—so many napkins, so many 
cups and plates and extra table-cloths, and so 
on. Then I have to go into the city, anyway, 
to-morrow. Perhaps I could get things more 
reasonably for you by buying them in quan- 
tity.’’ 

Philippa viewed Betty with respect. 

**Betty! How did you ever think up such a 
clever, practical little plan ?’’ 

‘‘Why, that’s the way I always do. At the 
Children’s Hospital, I mean; and at the Girls’ 
Club, and the Settlement House, too. I go 
down every month and go straight through the 
house with the matron, and list whatever they 
need—pillow-slips, or curtains, or skillets — 

There Betty stopped short, turning red to 
her fair hair. Philippa laughed at her, with 
a glance of teasing affection. Never before in 
their two years of close friendship had Betty 
let slip one word to betray her many charities. 

“If you’ll make out the purchase lists, as 
you say, it would be a great help, Betty. I 
only wish you’d keep the accounts of articles 
needed and bought throughout the whole year,’’ 
she added, half to herself. 

“Oh, may I? I’d dearly love to! And it’s 
the one thing I could do well, for it’s the only 
household work I ever tried. I’ll be so care- 
ful, Philippa! I’ll not spend one copper except 
on your orders. I’ll do my honest best. I’ll 
not drag you into extravagance, either.’’ 

P hilippa yielded, with a sigh of relief. 

“‘T’ll draw several free breaths, knowing that 
you’ve taken over that work, Betty. Here we 
are at the house. Come, Betty, it isn’t such a 
painful prospect! Yes, I know it is square 
and plain and woodeny outside. But it is 
well-built and warm, and easily kept clean. 
That we must have, first of all. By the time, 
too, that our ruffly curtains are up, and all our 
pretty lamps and books and pictures scattered 
about, it’ll be quite homelike and cozy.’ 

“It isn’t so bad,’ admitted Betty, as they 


I haven’t one thing to do. 
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THE VANGUARD OF THE NEW HOUSEHOLD 


surveyed the wide, cheerful hall. ‘‘If only we 
had an open fireplace! Just one!’’ 

Peter, who was cleaning woodwork, looked 
up. 

‘‘A fireplace, Miss Betty? Why, there’s a 
fine large one right in this hall, and another, 
even bigger, in the dining-room. True, they’re 
bricked up pretty tight, but I could tear them 
both out in a day’s time, if you liked, and the 
owner doesn’t care.’’ 

“Tf the owner doesn’t care! 
it !’” 

Betty, aglow, had already flown to the tele- 
phone. She raced back, fairly ecstatic. 

‘He says we’re welcome, and that we’ll find 
some old andirons and brass things in the 
attic!’’ she cried. ‘‘Phil, now that I can have 
open fires, you’ll not hear one word of com- 
plaint from me forever and ever after! Not 
one! 
room with a smile; I’ll praise the black-walnut 
parlor to its face; I’ll even put my conscience 
behind me, and loudly proclaim that I love 
the wall-paper. Can you ask more?’’ 

‘Don’t perjure yourself about the wall- 
paper,’’ laughed Philippa. ‘‘It’s too mourn- 
fully awful. But we do not need to tolerate 
that dismal dining-room. We can transform it 
by taking down the inside shutters and putting 
up the red-and-white India print curtains from 
my study and your frieze of poppy posters 
above. Oh, listen to the door-bell! It’s worse 
than a fire-alarm.’’ 

The bell clanged again as the two girls ran to 
answer it. Opening it, they stood aghast, then 
shrieked in unison. On the door-steps, laugh- 
ing, eager, loaded like a troop of Gipsies, with 
bags, bundles and boxes, golf-sticks, umbrellas, 
chafing-dishes, sofa pillows and pots of ferns, 
stood seven girls, the vanguard of the new 
household. Two cabs, one express wagon and 


Betty, let’s do 


T’ll greet that dismal stone-gray dining- | 








four high-piled drays were backed against the 
curb. This armament was manned by beaming 
baggagemen, who were briskly lifting out sev- 
eral trifling articles, including five chiffoniers, 
one piano, several pretty desks, eighteen trunks, 
a canary in a big gilt cage, two vast packing- 
boxes labeled ‘‘Glass. With Care, 
bowl of goldfish, and an outraged Angora cat 
in a basket. 

The newcomers fell upon Philippa and Betty 
with tumultuous joy. Above the chorus rose | 
the voice of Martha Brewster, known since time 
immemorial as Martha “Butterfingers.” Martha 
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Cassandra’s flight. Cassandra, 
wild-eyed, her tail puffed to 
balloon size, dashed up an 
apple-tree. Peter followed as 
far out on the swaying limb as 
he dared. 

Peter’s voice was soothing, 
his outstretched hand looked 
friendly. Cassandra, quaking 
with rage and fear, perched on 
a swinging twig and eyed him solemnly. At 
last, inch by inch, she began to edge toward 
him. 

The rest of the hunt circled silently beneath 
the tree and watched in keen suspense. 

Cassandra sidled nearer; Peter crept a shade 
farther on his rocking branch and put out his 
hand—when, with one horrifying yelp, the 
spell was broken. Herodotus, Philippa’s collie, 
had just come on the scene. With a stream of 
joyful barks, he tore down the path, neatly 
dodged his mistress, and spun howling round 
the tree. At his heels frolicked Trumpeter, 
Betty’s terrier. Round and round the belea- 
guered Cassandra they flew, barking and squeal- 
ing, like demented pinwheels. 

“Tf you'll catch the dogs I can manage the 
cat!’’ yelled Peter, above the uproar. 

Philippa and Betty captured their treasures. 
Cassandra, panic-stricken, had fled to the far- 
thest tip of the slender branch. Peter, in his 
eagerness, forgot caution. In spite of warning 
calls, he crawled still farther out on the creaking 
limb. Poor Cassandra gathered herself to 
spring, even as Peter’s big hand settled firm 
upon her bristling neck. 

There rose a shout of victory from below. 
Then came a heart-stopping crash. 

The big branch had snapped off short. 
came Peter, Cassandra, and all. 

‘*Nothing’s broke, and nobody killed,’’ de- 
clared Peter, sitting up cheerfully. ‘‘But that 
cat is slipperier than an eel. She scooted 
through my fingers before I’d hit the ground. 
Look at her now!”’ For Cassandra was 
already snarling defiance from the topmost limb. 
‘*Better leave her there till her owner comes. 
Maybe she can tole her down. As for me, I 
guess I’m better at cleaning paint than catch- 
ing cats. Any more live stock coming? What 
with the two pups, Miss Philippa’s parrot, the 
canaries, the cat and that bow! of goldfish, 
you’ ve sure got a variety.’’ 

‘*He’s quite right about the variety,’’ sighed 
Philippa to Betty, when the last dray had 
thumped off down the hill. ‘‘I thought I had 
reckoned on every possible surprise, but I never 
dreamed of this regiment of pets. And I my- 
self am the worst offender, with my Herodotus 
and Captain Jinks, too. I’m obliged to keep 
the captain with me, for I promised Mrs. 
Rutherford ; but—but Herodotus will have to 
go home to Uncle Jimmy.’’ Philippa spoke 
firmly, but there was an ache of regret in her 


Down 


voice. Herodotus was such a sturdy, jolly 
comrade. She could hardly imagine college 


without him. If only she could banish Captain 
Jinks instead. But a promise was a promise. 

‘Indeed, he’ll do nothing of the sort. Herod- 
otus shall stay right here,’’ returned Betty. 


| ‘*But my Trumpeter shall start back to Phila- 


| delphia on the first train. 
|him as you are to Herodotus. 
”? a large | 


and Linda Carter had thrown in their lot with | 
| such will and decision. 


Philippa to start the new household. 

‘*Yes, I know the dean said we’d better wait 
till Saturday before moving in. But we thought 
it would be such fun to come early and help 
you and Betty put the house in order, for the 
realinvasion. The rest of the girls will happen 
along in scatterings, two and three at a time. 
And we — Oh, do be careful of that packing- 
ease! Think, Phil, Aunt Mary has sent us six 
dozen jars of blueberries for the house! It’s 
our first donation. And the other packing-case 
is a spread, ‘our housewarming spread,’ she 
said in her letter. My prophetic soul tells me 
that it contains a roasted turkey and a fudge- 
cake and Canton ginger and pineapple marma- 
lade and various other small deer. And the 
piano— O mercy, Linda, that basket-lid is 
half-off! No, the other one, with Miriam’s 
Cassandra in it. If anything should happen 
to that sacred cat — Oh, catch her, quick!’’ 

The irate Angora squirmed through the crack 
in the basket and shot across the lawn like a 
topaz streak. Everybody dropped bundles and 
flew in pursuit. Peter, armed with ceiling- 
brush, joined the chase; the baggagemen, fired 
with friendly zeal, galloped across the lawn, 


mowing down asters and rose-bushes, to head off | you if I could. 


| 





I’m not attached to 
I bought him 
only a month or so ago. Herodotus is one of 
the family.’’ 

Philippa gave way gratefully, with inward 
surprise at Betty’s masterful dictation. It was 
odd for Betty to assert herself. It was pleasant, 
too. In the noise and disorder of the opening 
household, it was a real help to find that Betty, 
vague, easy-going Betty, could suddenly show 


There were further surprises in store. 
‘‘Miss Philippa, would you ask Miss Betty 


|to put a dozen more dish-towels on her list ?’’ 


Eliza paused at Philippa’s door. 
else is added up.’’ 
‘‘Do you mean that you and Miss Betty have 


‘Everything 


| finished your lists in all this clamor ?’’ 


**T mean just that. An’ if ’twasn’t for Miss 
Betty’s bein’ so kind and obliging, I’d go clear 
crazy!’’ said Eliza, severely. ‘‘ The other 
young ladies, they do nothing but laugh and 
talk and play the pianny, and unpack their 
trunks all over the house, till ye can’t think. 
Miss Brewster’s things is scattered from Dan 
to Beersheba; I tripped over her chafing-dish 
and near put my foot through a big picture 
that she’d left on the dinin’-room floor. An’ 
her packin’-box wid the spread is stuck on the 
landin’, where I knock again’ it every time I 
go up-stairs. An’ since the six freshmen young 
ladies came, the third floor does look like an 
earthquake, entirely! Miss Betty, she’s tryin’ 
to calm them down; but ’tis little use.’’ 

From below came Betty’s friendly voice: 

“I’m sorry, Joyce. I’d exchange rooms with 
But the dean said we absolutely 
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must settle the room question by drawing | ease and carried its delicious contents up to the 
mambers, and then stand by our luck, even if | dining-room, in pell-mell processional. And it 


we weren’t just suited. Why, Miriam, I don’t 
know. Can’t Cassandra drink plain milk? 1 


don’t believe there’s a drop of ¢ream in the | 


house. I understand, Marta. It would be 
lovely to add the Scott twins and Lily Jones, 
but there isn’t a solitary room left. Martha, 
*scuse me, but wouldn’t you just as soon not 
invite any more people to your spread to-night 
—only just the household? What with the 
fireplaces half-torn out and soot everywhere, 
and all these trunks and furnishings scattered 
around, everything is too messy. The express- 
man? I’ll be there in a minute. The tele- 
phone? Yes, Mrs. Hamilton, we—oh, we 
shall be delighted, indeed! We’ll be all settled, 
and most glad to see our friends in just a day 
or so. Thank you, yes. Peter, are you going? 
Give me a hand, and let’s set this cheval-glass 
face to the wall, so it won’t break.’’ 

Philippa’s eyes twinkled. 

‘And here I’ve lain awake, dreading the 
bothers that Betty, the Unpractical, would 
surely bring upon me!’’ she murmured. 
‘‘Tf she can just keep Eliza mollified till the 
worst is over! And if she can only pacify 
those uproarious freshmen! Then, maybe, I 
can manage to bring order out of this chaos. 
The girls wouldn’t be so hard to manage if 
Mrs. Jewett were here. It is too bad that she 
ean’t come till Saturday. We surely need a 
chaperon to-night to bottle 
up our youthful spirits, if 
for nothing more.’’ 

Dinner that night was a 
sketchy but a festive meal. 
Marjorie Hill, the last re- 
cruit to the household, ar- 
rived just in time to take 
her place at table. She was 
lustily welcomed, and ‘‘in 
Marjorie’s honor,’’ as 
Martha phrased it, the girls 
celebrated their first eve- 
ning together with an im- 
promptu dance. 

Philippa joined in with 
scant heart. Her desk held 
& mounting snowbali of lists 
and letters and memoranda ; 
she was tired to her very 
bones. Worse, she was 
vexed and mortified by the 
endless noise and confusion. 
It seemed hardly fair of the 
girls to make her opening 
days so bewildering and so 
hard. 

‘*They don’t mean to up- 
set things so; they’re just 
in a gale, that’s all,’’ she 
said, answering Betty’s 
frankly disapproving look. 
‘But I did suppose that 
Martha and Linda, being 
old Haleyons, would help 
me keep things balanced ; 
yet they are the worst 
romps of all.’’ 

“Can’t you diplomatize ?” 

‘‘My diplomacy has had too many calls on 
it to-day,’’ returned Philippa. ‘‘It’s getting 
to be quite frayed round the edges.’’ 

‘“‘They think they’ve been so helpful, coming 
in and helping us ‘settle,’’’ chuckled Betty. 
‘*They’re all eager to do things ‘for the house,’ 
while if only they’d just take care of their own 
baggage and straighten their own rooms, what 
a heavenly help it would be!’’ 

‘*T believe that’s the first principle of success- 
ful codperation, isn’t it?’’ said Philippa, with 
a weak smile. ‘‘Unless these romps realize 
that, we may as well give up; for we’ll steer 
our ship to rack and ruin, at this rate.’’ 

It was very late when Martha, aided by half 
the household, brought hammer, chisel and 
screw-drivers, and set to work upon the box 
containing the spread. Miriam and Marta were 
making coffee; Charlotte Long serenely rum- 
maged through the pantries, in spite of Phi- 
lippa’s protests, and brought up a trayful of 
stolen goodies, including the pot of cream 
and the platter of jellied apples which Eliza 
had set away for breakfast. 

‘*But Eliza will be vexed, Charlo’ 

“Oh, she won’t care, if we don’t mind doing 
without them for breakfast. Yes, I shut the 
refrigerator and turned off the lights—I’m sure 
I did. Here, Martha, let me take out those 
screws. How funny for the expressman to 
leave this great box right on the landing.’’ 

‘*T told him to,”’ said Martha. ‘‘I thought it 
would be handier to serve things. He took the 
case of blueberries to the fruit-cellar, but he left 
this case up-stairs purposely. How tight these 
screws are!’’ 

Charlotte tugged and twisted. Martha jerked 
and pried. Finally, with a mighty pull, the lid 
was lifted. But no luscious spread gladdened the 
eyes of the multitude. Neither turkey nor fudge- 
cake did they see. Instead, dark, serried ranks 
of canned blueberries—and blueberries only. 

“Oh, that careless expressman, he’s ex- 
changed the cases! This is the case of fruit. 
And he’s carried the spread obligingly down 
to the farthest corner of the cellar !’’ 

With peals of laughter, the girls scurried 
down-stairs in search of the rightful box. After 
another toiling siege, they opened the second 











was very late indeed when Philippa finally 
ended the feast by turning off the lights and 
literally shooing the feasters up-stairs to bed. 

**Half past twelve! Well, they can’t be quite 
so full of mischief to-morrow; they’!ll be too 
fagged out,’’ remarked Betty, grimly. 

Philippa was too tired to reply. She crept 
into bed, every muscle aching, and dropped 
instantly into heavy sleep. 

It seemed as if her eyes had barely closed 
when she was roused by a thundering peal 
from below. She sat up, dazed and blinking. 

Frightened voices called her from the hall. 

“Philippa! Philippa! That’s the third 
ring! Who can it be?’’ 

‘*And there’s a light in our own basement !’’ 

‘‘Maybe our house is afire!’’ This from 
Charlotte. 

‘*Bub-burglars |’? quavered Lucy Bennett. 

‘‘Burglars don’t ring door-bells.’? Martha 
Brewster strode nobly to the front. ‘‘I’ll go 
straight down and see. I’m not a bit afraid!’’ 

The girls crowded in panic behind her. There 
was a crunch of breaking glass, followed by a 
smothered shriek. 

‘‘There goes Miriam’s Botticelli, 
It was leaned against the wall.’’ 

‘Well, I can’t help it. I stepped squarely 
on it in the dark.’’ 

**O-oh!’? Something soft had squashed 


I know! 
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BOLDWOOD BROUGHT IT HOME TO ME. 


horribly under Betty’s foot. She sprang back 
with a choking ery. 

‘It’s my fur collar!’’ gasped Lucy, re- 
assuringly. ‘‘I’d hung it on the banisters. Oh, 
listen! O Martha, Martha, what has hap- 
pened ?”” 

There came a crash, then a long, terrified 
scréam. Helpless with fright, the girls stared 
down over the rail. 

In the faint hall light, two floors down, they 
saw two dark objects go rolling and pounding 
down, step after step, till, with a thud that 
jarred the house, the dark masses struck the 
hall floor at the bottom. 

For a moment no one moved. Then, with- 
out a word, Linda Carter broke through the 
terror-dazed group and fled, leaping, down the 
stairs. ‘ 

Another moment, and Linda’s voice rang up, 
strong and controlled, yet with a note of wild, 
horrified mirth : 

“Oh, it’s Martha! But she isn’t killed; she 
isn’t even hurt. Martha—and the blueberries ! 
She forgot that we’d left the case of fruit right 
on the landing, and she stumbled against it, 
and took it along, and smashed the whole six 
dozen quarts, I do believe. O Martha, Martha, 
I’m so thankful you’re not killed! But, oh, 
you poor child! You’re dyed as blue as a 
blueberry pie!’’ 

‘‘Nobody in the world but Martha Butter- 
fingers could have fallen down-stairs with sev- 
enty-two jars of blueberries, yet come out 
intact,’’ said Philippa, wiping tears of laughter 
and relief. 

‘Nobody but Martha Butterfingers would 
have been goose enough to unpack a box of 
canned fruit on the front-stair landing,’ said 
Linda, severely. ‘“‘ There’s that door - bell 
again !’’ 

‘I beg you young ladies’ pardon.’’ It was 
the voice of the College Hill policeman, through 
the crack of the door. ‘‘The electric lights 
are lit in your basement. Want me to go 
down and look around? Maybe somebody’s 
broken in.’’ 

‘“‘Why, yes. Please do go.” 
Philippa. 

“No, no, Phil, don’t let him!’’ 


This from 


Charlotte 








turned quickly. ‘‘I—I wouldn’t be much sur- 
prised if I had left the lights on when I went 
down to find the cream. I'll turn them off 
myself.’” 

‘Lottie, you careless child !’’ 

“T’m no worse than Martha, forgetting her 
blueberries !’’ said Charlotte, with spirit. ‘‘Nor 
Miriam, with her Botticelli —’’ 

‘“‘No, you’re no worse than all the rest of 
us,’? said Helen Green, briskly. ‘‘Look at 
my Psyche, sitting on the piano-stool. Observe 
Susy’s tea-kettle, perched on the mantelpiece. 
Phil, haven’t we an alarm-clock? I move we 
all arise at five o’clock and tidy up this weird 
house. ’” 

‘No. 
our own things to rights, instead.’’ 
Theresa Root, a tall, serious freshman. 


I move we all arise at five—and put 
This from 
“a 
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we make it a business to keep our own things 
in order, then the house will keep itself.’’ 

‘‘But we want to help Philippa and Betty !’’ 

‘Is there any better way of helping than 
by keeping our own clutter out of the way? 
Let’s try my plan for a week, anyway.”’ 

“All right.” The girls granted prompt 
agreement. Philippa gave Theresa a glance of 
gratitude, and limped off to bed. 

‘*There’s that basic rule of codperation, and 
they’ve learned it for themselves,’’ she re- 
marked, as she settled to sleep once more. ‘‘If 
they will put that principle into constant prac- 
tise, my path will be smoothed beyond belief.’’ 

The blueberry episode did indeed work mar- 
vels, but Philippa soon discerned that all the 
thorns were not yet plucked from her way. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 














OARED in like a mountain-lion!”’ 
R averred Mrs. Serena Dodd of the Tor- 
bolton Home for Indigent Females. 
‘‘Whooped and yelled ever since, but now,’’— 
she gazed out into the sunny, windless March 
morning,—‘‘here ’tis the thirty-first, and the 
month’s going out gentle’s Mary’s little lamb. 
Guess our Betty’ll have a good day to start off 
on, after all.’’ 

Her roommate, Mrs. Samantha Wells, nodded. 
Yes, it was true. Betty Macdonald, the maid, 
having served five years in the land flowing with 
milk and honey, the land prosaically termed 
‘the States,’’ was about to take flight to dis- 
tant St. Eleanor’s for a summer visit. 

All the Home people were so interested. 
Miss Timpkins, the matron, had changed the 
maid’s savings into gold, adding, as grateful 
Betty had informed each member of the house- 
hold, a ‘‘whole extra week’s wages.’’ Mrs. 
Demeter Ford had constructed a money-bag to 
tie about Betty’s neck; old Mrs. Farwell had 
bestowed from her very few possessions six 
stereopticon views of Bangor, Maine; little 
Mrs. Wells, sticking the.last one of the pins 
into the pin-ball destined as her own parting 
gift to Betty, grieved inwardly: 

‘*Every one is presenting Betty with a 
keepsake—every one.but Sereny.’’? And unable 
to restrain herself longer, the little woman 
eried, ‘‘Sereny Dodd, ain’t you got anything 
for Betty Macdonald ?’’ 

Mrs. Dodd fixed startled black eyes upon her 
roommate. A moment later she rejoined: 

**‘T’ve been thinking, Samanthy Wells.’’ 

She pulled out the drawer of the light-stand 
before her, extracted from within a small, flat 
package, and snapped the string. As she pro- 
ceeded to reveal the contents, Mrs. Wells gasped : 

“My, Omy! You ain’t ever meaning to give 
away your scarlet Chiny crape shawl, Sereny 
Dodd!’’ 

And again Mrs. Dodd rejoined deliberately : 

**T’ve been thinking.’’ 

“‘T always did declare ’twas the splendidest 
thing I ever did see.’’ Mrs. Wells reached 
forward and touched the delicate glowing 
fabric with caressing finger-tips. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
sheer as one of them Injy muslins old deep-sea 
Captain Rhymer used to tell about, that’d go 
through your wedding-ring !’’ 

‘*This one went through a napkin - ring 
once,’’ affirmed Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘All but the 
fringe. My Boldwood was a master hand at 
trying things, and ’twas him tried it. Not but 
once, though,’’ grimly. ‘‘I saw to that.’’ 

Little Mrs. Wells, still gloating over the | 
silken folds, hazarded, ‘‘It must have cost a 
mort of money.’’ 

‘*Like enough, first off,’’? acknowledged Mrs. 
Dodd, indifferently, ‘‘though it never cost me 
naught but worry.’’ She settled back in her 
chair and continued, ‘‘This shawl has a his- 
tory. My husband, Boldwood Dodd, picked 
it up in the Public Gardens down to Boston. 
He’d travelled down there to buy stock for the 
shop,—I don’t imagine he saved one Canady 
copper penny by it, but he enj’yed the journey 
and I didn’t objeck,—and whilst he was eating 
his lunch he spied between the rails at the 
back of the bench this shawl on the ground. 
He fished through and hauled it up and spread 
it out beside him to dry; ’twas all damp with 
the dew. He stayed there more’n an hour, 
but there wa’n’t a soul come nigh. So when 
he’d finished his snack, he lugged it over to the 
depot and showed it to the telegraph operator ; 
he was a Torbolton boy, and Boldwood was 
well acquainted with him. And—I don’t s’ pose 
the shawl did appear much account then, all 
wisped up and draggled—he said, ‘ Fling it 
away. ’Tain’t worth bothering about.’ 

‘*But Boldwood brought it home to me, and 
after I’d cleaned it with French chalk and | 
dipped it into naphtha and unsnarled the fringe | 
and stretched it on my lace-curtain stretcher, lo | 
and behold, ’twas another creetur! And my 
conscience sort of smote me, so Boldwood 
advertised, not straight out, but mysterious 
like, ‘Found, an article of value. Apply Rising 
Sun Office, Box 2121.’ ’’ 

‘*Any answers ?’’ queried Mrs. Wells. 

‘* Answers |’? exclaimed Mrs. Dodd. 











“Well, 


| Betty. 


Box 2121 wouldn’t hold ’em! 


I should say! 
They had to set out a laundry-basket to catch 


the overflow! You wouldn’t believe there was 
so many articles of value in these Torbolton 
Plantations as folkses sent word they’d lost, 
from sable muffs to pieces of hand-writ po’try. 
But no one mentioned a scarlet Chiny crape 
shawl, so I kept it.’’ 

She paused, and Mrs. Wells remarked : 

‘*You always did dote on red, Sereny.’’ 

**T did and I do,’’ assented Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘ But 
somehow or ’nother, I never got much satisfac- 
tion out of this shawl. First time I wore it to 
church,—only time,’’ she corrected, ‘‘Parson 
Burritt must have been awful annoyed, for the 
entire congregation, like as they was one woman, 
just oggled my shawl. And when the meeting 
was over, not a child could be either coaxed 
nor driv’ into Sunday-school—they had it right 
after service and the vestibule was chock-full of 
little boys and girls—till Sereny Dodd had fled 
away out of sight. And Boldwood he put his 
foot down hard. But once when he was off 
to Boston again for the day, I donned it for the 
Cawcawmsquissick Chapel Picnic. And after 
the co-alation was over,—you know how awful 
thirsty you are after you’ve sampled ham sand- 
wiches and sardines in mustard and the lemon- 
ade’s gi’n out, —Sister Whittum and me sa’ ntered 
down the railroad-track to get a drink at the 
Founder’s Spring; and this shawl actooally 
stopped a train of karosene-oil cars. They cal- 
e’lated ’twas a danger-signal. And the con- 
ductor,’? Mrs. Dodd coughed deprecatingly, 
‘the was a good-looking man with a black mus- 
tache, but he didn’t talk real pretty.’’ 

‘*He’d ought to ’a’ been ashamed!’’ declared 
Mrs. Wells, while Mrs. Dodd went on: 

**Then I packed it away in cedar-wood chips, 
but land-ee! I never walked out of that tene- 
ment, if *twa’n’t no more’n round to the gro- 
cery after a quart of potatoes, but my heart 
would go pit-a-pat for fear some burglar would 
climb in and steal it whilst I was gone. How- 
somever,’’ cheerily, ‘‘he never done it. And 
here ’tis. And I’ve been thinking —’’ 

At this instant a pleasant voice greeted them 
from the doorway: ‘‘Good morning, ladies !’’ 

‘Come in, come in, Betty!’’ invited Mrs. 
Wells. Mrs. Dodd, beaming a cordial welcome, 
observed : 

**Got out my Chiny crape shawl, 
How do you like it?’’ 

As the maid stepped into the room, little 
Mrs. Wells’s countenance assumed an anxious 
expression. ‘Then she winked at Betty, winked 
with vigor and with great significance, winked 
her left eye. It was, discreetly enough, the 
eye remote from Mrs. Dodd, but unfortunately, 
also the eye remote from Betty, so the maid, 
all unconscious of the kindly warning intended, 
bending her attention upon the gorgeous web 
draping Mrs. Dodd’s knees, pronounced : 

‘*Hahnsome! Hahnsome! Dunno’s I ever 
laid eyes on anything hahnsomer. But,’’ with 
a glance at the snowy, cap-surmounted hair, 
the wrinkled if rosy old face and the portly 
figure of Mrs. Serena Dodd, ‘‘p’r’aps a speck 
—just a speck—too gay.”’ 

‘‘Gay!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Gay!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ insisted Betty, ‘‘gay. Now if you’d 
rip off the fringe —’’ 

‘*Rip off the fringe!’’ repeated Mrs. Dodd. 

‘And trim it up with a good deep frilling of 
black-net footing and set in a couple of rows of 
insertion to match, ’twould tone it down a con- 
siderable lot.’’ 

‘‘Tone it down!’? Mrs. Dodd began to fold 
up the shawl, Mrs. Wells fidgeted unhappily, 
while Betty continued : 

‘*Or better still, dye it.’’ 

‘Dye it!’”? Mrs. Dodd’s accents were stormy. 
‘Dye it! Dye my scarlet Chiny crape shaw! 
my Boldwood discovered in the Public Gardens 
down to Boston five and twenty years ago, and 
fetched five and forty miles home to me! Sereny 


Betty. 


| Dodd thinks not!’’ 


Mrs. Wells, who had winked sixteen times if 
she had winked once, now interrupted desper- 
ately, ‘“You wouldn’t call it too gay if ’twas 
yourn, Betty !’’ 

‘*Nothing’s too gay for young folks,’’ alleged 
‘*They can deck out in grass-green 

















yellow bordered round with sky-blue pink if 
they feel to, being young. But for old ladies,’’ 
she hesitated, for Mrs. Dodd’s aspect certainly 
was severe, ‘‘or for elderly ladies,’’—gracious, 
that did not suit, either!—‘‘or for ladies of a 
certain age,’’—Betty fancied Mrs. Dodd’s 
features softened, and she uttered the phrase 
again with complacency, —‘‘for ladies of a cer- 
tain age, that shawl, it can’t be denied, is too 
gay. Now if ’twas mine —’’ 

‘But ’tain’t!’’ retorted Mrs. Dodd. Bang! 
The light-stand drawer was shut, the scarlet 
China erape shaw] had disappeared within, and 
Mrs. Dodd, rocking briskly to and fro, was 
apparently absorbed in rapt contemplation of 
the swelling buds of the horse-chestnut tree on 
the front lawn. 

Betty stared at Mrs. Wells; Mrs. Wells stared 
back, murmuring under her breath, ‘‘Simple 
Simon!’? Then aloud, with resignation, ‘‘What 
train do you take for Boston to - morrow, 
Betty 2”? 

‘‘The nine-thirty,’’ replied the maid. ‘‘I’ve 
ordered the coach for nine.’’ She broke into 
a joyous laugh. ‘‘I haven’t rid in anything 
but electrics ‘bince I left Pictou. *T will seem 
pretty nice. ’’ 

“So ’twill,’? sympathized Mrs. Wells; and 
Mrs. Dodd, whose wrath, always short-lived, 
was already cooling, admonished her : 

‘Don’t you forget to-morrow’s April Fool’s 
day, Betty. Be careful you don’t get fooled.’’ 

“*T never was fooled in all my born days,’’ 
responded Betty, cheerfully. 

“T’ve been, oodlins of times,’’ volunteered 
little Mrs. Wells, gleefully. ‘‘ Every April 
‘ool’s day, reg’lar’s clockwork, my Absalom’d 
say, ‘O Samanthy, see that flock of geese!’ and 
I’d hop up from the breakfast-table, and skip 
to the window and peek out, and say, ‘Where? 
Where?’ And Absalom’d clap me on the shoul- 
der, and holler, ‘One of ’em’s right here! April 
fool, Samanthy Wells! Haw, haw, haw!’ 
You could hear him to the moon.’’ 

“‘Onee a man, twice a child,’’ commented 
Mrs. Dodd, amiably. ‘‘Now my Boldwood’s 
trick was, ‘See that horse running away!’ 
Horses was in his line, you know, he being a 
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si LIZZARDY BILU’’ sits in the sun 
B outside the R. N. W. M. P. barracks at 
Lae la Biche. That isallhedoes. Just 
sits in the sun in summer, or behind the nearest 
stove in winter, and is well fed by troopers and 
missionaries. He is quite young, is Blizzardy 
Bill, but his bronze face is like the face of a 
little Chinese image, patient with the patience 
of ages. 

He sings to himself sometimes. Sometimes 
he plays with the dogs, making noises of go- 
phers and partridges to puzzle them ; and he can 
twist snares very deftly. But the bronze mask 
is lightened only when a certain step falls in 
the passage, when a certain pair of spurs jingles 
on the raw sidewalks of La Biche, or when 
L’ Aquilon neighs for his stable. The step, the 
spurs and the horse alike belong to Sergeant 
Scott, and to him Blizzardy Bill says, gravely, 
‘How !”? 

‘*How, Bill!’’ says the sergeant, as gravely. 
Ile never forgets to answer. Even when he 
rode from Redonne with news of the Macmurton 
affair, he stopped to salute Bill. Bill listens 
for those words through all the long, level days 
of his life, and Sergeant Scott is not the one to 
disappoint him. For Blizzardy Bill is blind. 

The bond is one not to be broken. Blizzardy 
Bill is useless, slow-witted, not very clean—a 
mere bundle of unintelligent rags against the 
wall; but — 

“‘Chase old Bill away ?’’ the men would say, 
indignantly. ‘‘Grudge him a little grub and a 
warm corner? Blizzardy Bill? D’you know 
what he did? Why —’’ Stronger expressions 
are likely to follow. 

It began, two years ago, with Sergeant Scott 
and Constables Field and Blackstock, R. N. W. 
M. P., riding down from the north with a 
half-breed criminal for the jail at La Biche, 
and the early blizzard of that year. 

That storm began somewhere among the 
desolate ice-packs of the polar seas; it swept 
the frozen tundras of the north, whirled across 
the barrens of the great Lone Lands, and leaped 
upon the plains just as Sergeant Scott, Con- 
stables Field and Blackstock and their prisoner 
faced the last long shelterless miles that lay 
before La Biche. 

The horses were fairly fresh. It was time 
to camp, but — ‘‘D’you see that sky?’ said 
Field, uneasily. . 

They looked at the dome of the heavens, 
Clear as amethyst glass, of immeasurable depth. 


Scott bared his hand, held it up against the | 


wind, and felt it stung by invisible needles of 
cold. That wind drove whispering through the 
frozen grass, where as yet lay little snow, and 
the horses shivered. 

“Push on,’’ said Sergeant Scott. 

hat was his mistake. They should have 
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|on, men !’? 
| said that to himself, too. 





I say it as shouldn’t. Sometimes I’d let him 
fool me just for fun, sometimes not.’’ She 
sighed. ‘‘I’ve wished since I’d let him fool 
me oftener. He was tickled as Cuffee every 
identical time, and it didn’t harm me an ioty.’’ 

‘*No man, no woman, no child ever April- 
fooled me!’’ boasted Betty, tossing her ruddy 
head. ‘‘No one ever can!’’ 

Mrs. Dodd’s black eyes danced. 
dare?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘Darst you! Darst you!’’ challenged Betty. 

“‘T never take a dare!’’ avowed Mrs. Dodd, 
with spirit. ‘‘You watch out!’’ 

April 1st had dawned bright and beautiful ; 
and Betty Macdonald, after scoffing merrily at 
mythical youngsters swinging on the gate and 
imaginary dogs chasing cats up the trees, had 
departed in the ‘‘coach ordered for nine.’’ 

Now it was mid-afternoon, and the mail- 
carrier had just delivered a postal card addressed 
to Mrs. Serena Dodd. 

**T’ve got on my far-sights, Samanthy,’’ said 
Mrs. Dodd, passing the card to her roommate. 
**You read it out.’”” And Mrs. Wells read it 


“Ts it a 


out: 
“Dear Mrs. Dodd. You did it. Thank you, 
ma’am. A Good Girl.” 


** “For a good girl,’ ’’ explained Mrs. Dodd, 
‘‘is what I printed on the tag I fastened onto 
the package. She must have unairthed it on 
the train. ’Twas the good-by present I give 
her when she wa’n’t ’specting it no more’n 
Adam ’n’ Eve. Tucked it in her satchel when 
she was hugging old Mrs. Farwell and kind of 
off her guard.’? And at little Mrs. Wells’s 
bewildered look, she added, in genial re- 
proach : 

**Don’t you understand, Samanthy? I’ve 
April-fooled Betty Macdonald with my 
searlet Chiny crape shawl, the very same 
shawl my Boldwood discovered down to 
Boston and fetched home to me along with 
the bundle of horseshoe-nails he’d bargained 
for.’’ Mrs. Dodd was one vast, expansive 
smile. ‘‘Didn’t I tell Betty Macdonald 
that Sereny Dodd never takes a dare? 
Well, she hain’t done it this time, neither !’’ 
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gone back to the more broken country they 
had left, and taken shelter from the weather 
among the young poplars. 

Scott has never forgiven himself for that 
mistake. They pushed on, through a glit- 
tering, long twilight, then under a reeling 
moon and flying gray blots of cloud—a 
sailor’s ‘‘wet dogs.’’ But it was not wet that 
the clouds brought. It was snow. 

The moon reeled, seemed to plunge down- 
ward, grew dim, and was hidden. The wind, 
born among the arctic floes, shrieked overhead. 
Suddenly the plain was a sheet of driven white, 
the air was driven white, filled with stinging 
points of ice. There was nothing they might 
feel or hear or see but the wind and the frozen 
snow. They diove before it—Field first, then 
the prisoner, then Blackstock, last the grim- 
faced sergeant. It was a man’s work to keep his 
horse’s nose against the tail of the horse ahead. 
**Push on,’’ said Sergeant Scott. 

‘*Like to be a bad one,’’ said Blackstock, in 
a lull, while the blizzard gathered fresh fury. 
His next words were swept away, but he looked 
beyond the sergeant and jerked his hand inquir- 
ingly. 

Scott looked, too, and saw another figure 
riding behind him. It seemed to be an Indian 
boy on a scissors-hocked pony. No one took 
any notice; they were too much occupied with 
their own affairs. 

‘*He’s added himself to us for company,’’ 
thought the sergeant. Aloud, he said, ‘‘Push 
But he might just as well have 


They pushed on. The wind mercifully was 
due north and pushed them south, but they 
had no sense of direction. Field’s nerve failed 
first, and they put Blackstock in the lead. But 
presently a flutter of rags and fringes drove past 
them on a shambling pony, and the Indian boy 
led. They let him lead, believing in the sense 
of locality, homing instinct, call it what you 
will, of the red man—red boy in this case. 

‘*Follow close, men!’’ said Scott, in the rear. 

A level fury of hard, fine snow was driven 
on the relentless wind; whether falling from 
the sky or blown from the ground they could 
not tell. 
senses and stupefied them, the cold that freezes 
the eyeballs and the very lungs. 

Comfort and sleep came to Constable Field, 
and he slid out of the saddle. 

“*T woke,’’ he says, ‘‘to find the sergeant and 
the Indian hauling me back into it again, beat- 
ing my face with their hands, kicking me, 
stamping on me, the other two watching in an 
apathetic way, dim-drooped figures on their 
drooping horses. ‘Don’t you do that again, 
you fool!’ said the sergeant. They pounded 
some sense back into me. When I felt the 





An ever-increasing cold dulled their | 
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blacksmith and a proper good judge of ’em, if | 


drowse again, I pulled off my mitt and bit my | little soul some divine spark of courage flamed 
hand to keep me awake. I bit it almost to the | that night. 
bone before we were through.’’ There is no knowledge of what he endured. 

Moving on once more, slow and slower, the | The men say that he somehow followed along 
Indian boy began slanting a little across the | their obliterated trail, and sang to encourage 
wind. Scott rode up to him, laid a hand on | the staggering pony—sang the old, old raiding 
his bridle, twisted him back before the wind | song of his people, with its infinite repetitions : 
again. But in a little while he was away on |The hooves, the hooves of the little galloping 
that stubborn slant, and Scott might not push horses, 
his horse forward again. The cold had touched sagen Som face of the plain like rain on the 
him, too. “Follow close!’’ he said, mechan- Under the ‘fiery roads, where the souls of the dead 
ically, and urged his horse. run with them. 

sy See ee Cok ateens ante, “Fair and many the stars, but fairer are rising 
porate gli ag Se hse fra — ~ partridge is here, the wild goose 
touched with the deathly drowsiness next, but| Lay the hand on the bow and loosen the arrow. 
there was no one to rouse him as he swung | Aho! the hooves of the little galloping horses —” 
stiffly in the saddle. He was fairly frozen in| So sang Blizzardy Bill, cowering under his 
his place, and to that perhaps he owed his | blanket, holding his pony up by rein and knee 
life. Picture them, if you can, those five | and voice, while the driving arrows of frost 
drooping ghosts drifting before the intolerable | stung his eyes like fire, snatched his breath, 
weather. | stiffened his sinews. 

“Tt was just that,’’ Blackstock will tell you, *“*Aho, aho, the hooves of the galloping 
‘just drifting. ‘I’m sure that little brute is | horses!’’ and the leathery little beast he rode 
off the trail,’ I kept saying to myself, ‘sure | groaned, wavered, winced, but went on. 
he’s wrong, wrong, wrong.’ Then I began to| The little Piegan neither groaned nor wavered. 
wonder what the word ‘wrong’ meant, and my | Under the shelter of arm and blanket, he was 
head seemed to drift, too — | looking for the little grave-like mound he knew 

‘*Field’s horse fell, and that roused me a bit. | he would find on that driving white surface of 
Roused him, too. I was so stiff I couldn’t get | prairie. And no one to this day knows why he 
off mine, so he tied himself to my stirrup. The | should have done it. 
walking was better for him than the riding, At the barracks, lost utterly in the snow a 
but of course the cold was the same. He/| few score yards behind, men were fighting out 
looked up at me once and yelled. also in threes and fours, wrapped and stagger- 

** *Aren’t the flowers pretty?’ he said. ing in the wind, to circle aimlessly and danger- 

‘** ‘What flowers?’ I said, as loud as I could. | ously in the white dark. When they left the 
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A LITTLE FIGURE, CRAWLING ALONGSIDE BLINDLY, AND CROONING A GHOSTLY SONG 


And he pointed to the ground that was just a! touch of the fence they risked death. And in 
blur of frost. Then the wind came down again, vain, for they all fought back again, spent and 
and we went on and on and on —’’ confused, without a trace of Scott. Under the 

They went on until something dark sprang | fence they leaned for shelter, snatching a word 
out of the smother a yard ahead, with a red | between blasts. The horses refused to face the 
flare in the middle of it, and something else wind, and, mounted or unmounted, they could 
leaped at them, wildly. They had ridden into | do little. 
their barrack yard without knowing it, up to| ‘‘What can we do?’’ 
the very door, and almost over Corporal Lisle, | Lisle shook his head. ‘‘And that little Piegan 
fighting his way, almost on hands and knees, | poor Blackstock raves about gone off into the 
to the stables. | heart of it again! Will he have better luck ?’’ 

Blackstock came to himself again for a minute ‘Not possible. Hear the wind! Lisle —’’ 
as Lisle laid hold of him. ‘‘See to the pris- | **They’ ll be found in the spring,’’ said Lisle, 
oner,’’ he gasped, ‘‘and be good to the little | solemnly. 

Piegan. If it wasn’t for him, we’d still be out | They knew what he meant. Each spring the 
on the plain. Look after the horses. The| prairie gives up its dead at the passing of the 
sergeant —’’ snow. So they would find Scott and the name- 

Men were holding the door open against the | less Indian who had tried to rescue him. ‘‘I 
wind, plunging, vague figures out of the red | can’t understand that,’’ said one. But at that 
glare. But their welcome was not vague, as | instant Blizzardy Bill took a place in their 
they dragged their comrades, stiff and helpless, | hearts somewhere beside the sergeant. 
from the icy saddles. But in that red glare of | ‘They’ll not be found till the spring.’’ But 
heat and light and life Corporal Lisle raised a | again they battled out into the death-dealing 
grayish face. | whiteness for their sergeant’s sake, risking life 

“‘The sergeant?”’? he said. ‘“The sergeant? |on a change of the wind. And again they 
Where’s Scott ?’’ rneny driven back to shelter, in no very good 

‘‘Where’s Scott ?’’ | case themselves now. 

A dead silence in the heart of the shrieking Blackstock, in the intervals of delirium and 
tempest. Blackstock turned, tried stupidly to | stupor, declared that Scott had been with the 
count the wavering figures with tragedy tug- | party not five minutes before they struck the 
ging at his heart. barracks, because they had all been in diffi- 

‘‘Field, prisoner,—he’d the best horse,—my- | culties, as in an evil dream, over some barbed 








self. There should be Scott. Dick Scott !’’ | wire, and he had seen the sergeant then. But 
He failed in his count, and with the sense of | they could not trust to Blackstock. ‘ ‘What are 


that, had failed out of life and the sense of all | we to do?’’ said they. And the answer was 
things. a silence but for the cries of the storm. 

They loved Scott. But while they stood, Followed on that a faint sound at the door, 
staring aghast into that driving horror of cold, | no more than the beat of a bird’s wing on a 
| another had counted heads and failed to make | window. But when they set it open, there 
| the count come true. So the little Piegan, | crawled into the very room a whitened pony 
| henceforth Blizzardy Bill, turned to fight his | bearing across the blanket a man, white also, 
way back in the teeth of it and find the ser- | and a third figure, a little figure, crawling 
| geant. | alongside blindly, and crooning a ghostly song: 
Only those who know what a blizzard is can |, “Aho, the hooves of the little galloping horses,” 
| appreciate the quality of that heroism. It was | but now it had the cadence of a brave’s death- 
|mad. It was magnificent. And, at a price, it | song. 
succeeded. Within the door the pony quietly doubled its 
| It is that which gives Blizzardy Bill a secure | head under its fore legs, and died as they took 
|and honored place by the sunlit wall or the | the white figure that was Sergeant Scott from 
hissing iron stove. No one knows why he did | its back. But Blizzardy Bill went on, crooning 
it, but it was done. Alone, exhausted, half- | to himself, until he was stayed by the opposite 
frozen, he turned back in the teeth of that storm | wall, where he slid down and crouched in his 
to rescue a white man with whom he had never | stoic attitude. 
even spoken. In his stolid, impenetrable, stoic| In that attitude of unspeakable patience he 
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dropped before long, have learned something | they are bound in any way, except in the cause 


crouches now in the sun by the barrack wall. 
He paid the price. They nursed him with as 
much care and tenderness, those big, wild men, 
as they gave to their beloved Dick Scott. But 
the frost had struck too deep. When Blizzardy 
Bill crawled out again into the sun and the 
sweet air of the prairies, he knew only that 
it was warm and sweet. He could not see 
the sky nor the young grass nor the buds on 
the poplars. He was blind, -was the little 
Piegan. 

If you go to Lae La Biche you will see 
Blizzardy Bill sitting there against the wall. 





Sometimes he will be singing to himself the 
old, old raiding song about 

The oe the hooves of the little galloping 

horse 

Beating the face of the plain like rain on the 

wigwam. 

But such things he shall see never again. 
They pass, the herds of ponies, the tents of his 
people, the freedom of the plains, and the 
yellow wheat fills their place from sky to sky. 
But Blizzardy Bill is left, blind, uncomplain- 
ing, a crouched figure by the barrack wall; and 
the memory of his heroic deed is left, also. 
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THE NEWEST GAME IN ENGLAND 
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T IS a game, and more 

than a game, for it is 

both recreative and edu- 
cative. 

In a certain way it grew 
out of the employment of 
boys during the siege of 
Mafeking. For eight months 
the Boers poured their shot 
and shell into that small and 
isolated settlement in the 
plains of South Africa, and 
so weak was it by compari- 
son that all the time sur- 
render seemed inevitable. 
From one occupation after 
another civilians were 
drafted into the firing-line, 
until all the able - bodied 
men there—all except the blacks—were em- 
ployed in the defense. 

Day after day they were reduced by those 
who fell, wounded or dead. Then the work 
some.of them had been doing was deputed to 
the boys, not as combatants, but as orderlies, 
messengers and scouts. They were drilled and 
uniformed. 

The intention was to keep them out of the 
firing-line, but there was no spot in the town, 
no street or house unexposed. It made no dif- 
ference to the boys. They were expected to 
shelter themselves during heavy fire, but on all 
occasions and under all circumstances they went 
about their duties undeterred by fear, as if the 
bursting shells had been rain-drops, and balls 
and bullets merely hail. 

Relief came at last, and when, soon afterward, 
the deplorable war ended, what he had observed 
of the boys under the influence of discipline, 
coupled with some conversation he had with 
Thompson-Seton, led the commanding general 
to the idea that in times of peace no less than in 
times of war they might be held together and 
improved by training as scouts. 





“B.-P.’s” Idea. 


HAT general is Sir R. S. S. Baden- 
T Powell, better known throughout the 

British Empire as ‘‘B.-P.,’’ a man origi- 
nal, resourceful, intrepid and indomitable, a 
lover of sport and an advocate of the manliness 
that comes from life and adventure in the open 
air. He did not let his inspiration slip in the 
excitement of the honors bestowed on him, but 
shaped it later into a scheme so alluring that 
before long it is likely to include most of the 
boys of the empire. 

It is almost impossible now for any one to 
take a walk in England without encountering 
groups of boys dressed in the fashion of fron- 
tiersmen, with soft, low-crowned, wide-brimmed 
hats, loose blue flannel shirts, knee-breeches, 
and stout shoes and stockings. Each carries a 
knapsack and a staff. Each who has passed a 
satisfactory examination wears a badge shaped 
as an arrow-head, and inscribed, ‘‘Be Pre- 
pared,’’? which means that the wearer must 
always be ready to do his duty to his country 
and his fellow man. A bit of string tied to it 
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may seem insignificant to you, but to him it is 
a symbol of his obligation to let no day pass 
without a kindly service to somebody. Should 
you point to the badge and ask him about it, 
he would call it his ‘‘life,’’? and explain that it 
is given to him as a token that if by any negli- 
gence or cowardice he fails in his duty it can 
be taken away from him—for ‘‘life’’ to him is 
honor. 

The boys stride nimbly along at a good pace, 
erect, yet supple in bearing, keen of eye and 
intelligent, vigilant and full of purpose. It is 
plain that they are not out for pleasure alone, 
although pleasure shines in their faces. They 











have objects in view beyond exercise and airing. 
Their earnestness is unmistakable. 

Perhaps you find them encamped on one of 
those verdurous commons which are so often 
seen in England, or you may be surprised to 
find them crawling on all fours through the 
gorse and bracken of a moor, or in the under- 
growth of some dark wood, following the 
spoor, or trail, of some vehicle, animal or 
man. They follow signs that you, unless you 
are trained, cannot see, and between themselves 
they have secret methods of communication 
which serve even in the dark, like bits of twigs 
arranged in various designs on the ground. They 
track animals and birds, but do not kill them 
except for food. 

You see them separate now and then, and 
with a distance between them, they signal 
by the wigwagging of flags, according to the 
code used in the army and the navy; or one 
division is ambuscaded by 
another in some thicket, and 
captured and led blindfolded 
to headquarters. 

Watching them at this 
business, one might suppose 
that they belonged to the 
military, and were cadets or 
young recruits, but they 
seldom carry arms, although 
they have the apparatus for 
first aid to the injured. One 
or two of them possibly wear 
medals, and by the inscrip- 
tion we see that these en- 
viable tokens have been 
awarded for nothing less 
than life-saving. 

Follow them again along 
the highway. A steep hill 











about inference and deduction. 


They have a camp-fire in the evening in| paid. 


of peace. Their service is voluntary and un- 
It is given in their leisure and in their 


some pleasant meadow, which they do not | holidays, and its object is social rather than 


occupy until they have received 
the farmer’s permission and 
been of some service to him, for 
another of their rules, and an 
excellent one, forbids them to 
take anything for nothing. When 
supper is over, story-telling and 
games of a novel kind engage 
them, all intended to cultivate 
their observation and to increase 
their knowledge of field life. 
They know the books of Thomp- 
son - Seton, Stevenson’s ‘*Kid- 
napped,” Kipling’s ‘‘Kim,’’— 
that story of the ingenious but 
reprobate youth, who became so 
adroit in the Indian secret serv- 
ice,—and many other works of 
travel and natural history. 

But above all the rest, they prefer and never 
grow tired of the dervish, of whom nearly all 
of us have heard, although few are familiar 
with his whole story, which in its complete 
form is better than any abbreviation. As a 
scout he is their exemplar, and we can discover 
in him the original of such characters in fiction 
as Poe’s Monsieur Dupin and Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes. 


The Story of the Dervish. 


*4 DERVISH was journeying alone in the 
A desert, when two merchants met him. 

‘You have lost a camel,’ said he to the 
merchants. ‘Indeed we have,’ they replied. 
‘Was he not blind in his right eye and lame in 
his left leg?’ said the dervish. ‘He was,’ 
replied the merchants. ‘And had he not lost 
a tooth?’ ‘He had,’ said the merchants. 
‘And was he not loaded with 
honey on one side and wheat 
on the other?’ ‘Most cer- 
tainly he was,’ they replied, 
‘and as you have seen him 
so lately, and marked him so 
particularly, we pray you to 
conduct us to him.’ 

‘* My friends,’ said the 
dervish, ‘I have never seen 
your camel, nor ever heard 
of him but from you.’ ‘A 
pretty story, truly,’ said the 
merchants, ‘but where are 
the jewels which formed a 
part of his cargo?’ ‘I have 
neither seen your camel nor 
your jewels,’ repeated the 
dervish. 

“On this, they seized his 








appears under a glare of 
noonday sun. An old woman 
struggles up, panting and 
spent, with a heavy basket on her arm and a 
bundle on her shoulders. They give her water 
from their canteens and relieve her of her bur- 
den, and do not leave her until they have got 
her and the bundle and the basket to the door 
of her cottage. Then they salute her and march 
light-heartedly on until, perhaps, they overtake 
an overloaded wagon laboring up another hot 
hill. They go to a neighboring pond and get 
a bucketful of water to refresh the horses, and 
with their shoulders to the wheel, give them 
a fresh start and help them to the summit. 


What the Tramp Looked Like. 


UCH things are done as a matter of course 
and cheerily, for the organization has a 
compelling rule that neither human beings 

nor animals in difficulty shall be passed with- 
out the giving of help. 

They see a suspicious-looking tramp eying 
them from under the shade of one of those 
hedgerows which make the charm of every 
English highway—an unclean and sodden crea- 
ture lost to manhood. He grins at them and 
gibes at them. 

Apparently the boys hardly notice him, but 
when they are out of sight of him the boy in 
command halts them and orders them to describe 
him. 

The inexpert cannot do it except in a frag- 
mentary way. They are reprimanded, in- 
structed, and reminded that an essential part of 
their work is to make a mental note of every 
detail of what they see—to observe without 
being observed. The others are able to give 
full particulars of what the tramp wore, the 
color of his hair and eyes, the scar on his 
cheek-bone, the patch in his trousers and the 
nails in his boots. 

‘‘The boots are nearly new; they are the 
best part of him; he probably stole them,’’ one 
of them explains. ‘‘None of the hobnails have 
come out of the left, but seven are missing 
from the right heel. There youare! This is 
the way he came.’’ 

And the expositor stoops to point to a foot- 
mark of those very boots in the dust, where 
the tramp had shuffled along, less the seven 
nails in the right heel. 

Similar exercises and examinations are fre- 
quently practised on the march, and before it 
comes to an end all but the hopelessly unintel- 
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person, and forthwith hur- 
ried him before a justice, 
where, on the strictest 
search, nothing could be found upon him, 
either of falsehood or of theft. They were 
then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer, 
when the dervish, with great calmness, thus 
addressed the court: 

‘**T have been much pleased with your sur- 
prise, and own that there has been some ground 
for your suspicions; but I have lived long and 
alone, and I can find ample scope for observa- 
tion, even in a desert. 

‘* ‘7 knew that I had crossed the track of a 
camel that had strayed from its owner, because 
I saw no mark of any human footstep on the 
same route. I knew that the animal was blind 
in one eye because it had cropped the herbage 
only on one side of its path; and I perceived 
that it was lame in one leg from the faint 
impression which that particular foot had pro- 
duced upon the sand. I concluded that the 
animal had lost one tooth, because wherever 
it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was left 
uninjured in the center of its bite. As to that 
which formed the burden of the beast, the busy 
ants informed me that it was corn on the one 
side, and the clustering flies that it was honey 
on the other.’ ’’ 

The ability to make deductions as this dervish 
did is one of the chief things the boy scouts are 
striving for, but it is not all. They might 
become as clever in his way as he was, and yet 
not satisfy completely and in all respects the 
requirements of their league. 

It is amusing to see other boys watching them 
—wistful spectators, who, while puzzled at the 
obliging disposition they show, especially envy 
the skill and knowledge displayed in and round 
the camp. 

‘Who are these fellows in the blue shirts 
and slouch-hats?’’ they ask, and “What are 
they up to?’’ 

Then they are told of the Boy Scouts, the 
army raised by General Baden-Powell, which 
within two years has grown to be more than 
three hundred thousand strong, and which 
includes boys of all classes in the United 
Kingdom and the colonies. 

The attraction is irresistible; it is stronger 
than anything that the recruiting sergeants of 
the crack regiments with strings of medals and 
many-colored ribbons on their breasts and glit- 
tering king’s shillings in their fingers have to 
offer. 

The reader must not run away with the idea 


ligent and unambitious, who are sure to be | that the boys enlist for military service, or that 
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military, although it is expected 
that in event of war they will 
be more useful if called on than 
they could possibly be without 
the training they receive in the 
ranks of the Boy Scouts. Its 
fundamental purpose is to make 
them alert, healthy, well-man- 
nered, self-sacrificing and honor- 
able. It combines the pledges 
of ancient chivalry with the 
practical aims of social service. 

Like the knights of old, they 
vow that their honor shall be 
sacred; that they will be loyal 
to God and their country; par- 
ticularly courteous to all women, 
children and infirm people ; 
helpful to everybody, and that 
they will keep themselves strong in order that 
they may do all these things well. 

The head officer—General Baden: Powell him- 
self—is called the Chief Scout ; a scout-master is 
one who has charge of a troop, consisting of 
not less than three patrols; a patrol leader 
commands a patrol of between six and eight 
scouts, and a corporal is selected by him to take 
command of the patrol when he himself is 
away. A Court of Honor is formed of the 
scout-master and two patrol leaders, or in the 
case of a single patrol, of the patrol leader and 
the corporal. It decides on rewards, punish- 
ments and other questions. 

There are two classes of scouts, first and 
second. To become a second-class scout and 
gain the motto badge a boy must: 

1. Tie four of the following knots in less 
than thirty seconds each knot: Bowline, fisher- 
man’s bend, reef knot, clove hitch, sheet bend. 

2. Track a deer’s spoor or a horse’s track 
for a quarter of a mile in not more than fifteen 
minutes; or, in a town, describe satisfactorily 
the contents of one shop-window out of four 
observed for one minute each. 

3. Go at scout’s pace for one mile in not 
more than thirteen minutes. 

4. Know the scout’s laws and signs. 


The ‘‘ First-Class’’ Tests. 


O BECOME a first-class scout and gain 
the whole scout’s badge, a boy must pass 
the following tests—in addition to those 
for second-class scout—before a Court of Honor : 

1. Point out the direction of different points 
of the compass from where he stands. 

2. Make a journey alone of not less than fif- 
teen miles from point to point by walking, 
riding, boat or bicycle. 

3. Describe or show the proper means for 
saving life in case of one—selected by the court 
—of the following accidents: fire, drowning, 
runaway horses, sewer-gas, breaking ice; or 
bandage an injured patient, or revive apparently 
drowned persons. 

4. Be able to read and write. 

5. Have at least something in the savings- 
bank. 

6. Show that he has brought a recruit to the 
Boy Scouts, and has taught him to tie the 
principal knots. 

7. Lay and light a fire, using not more than 
two matches, and cook a quarter of a pound of 
flour and two potatoes without cooking utensils. 

Badges of honor are given for successful 











A HALT FOR REFRESHMENT. 


examinations in first aid to the injured; for 
ability to read and send a Morse or semaphore 
message at the rate of twenty letters a minute; 
and for a series of twelve photographs of wild 
animals taken from life and developed and 
printed by the scout himself. 

Medals are gained as follows: Bronze medal 
with red ribbon, for gallantry in saving life, or 
attempting to save life at risk of own life; silver 
medal with red ribbon, for saving or helping 
to save life without risk of own life, but where 
life might have been lost; silver medal with 
blue ribbon, for other meritorious service, such 
as assisting police at personal risk. 

Winter does not put an end to their field life, 
for ‘‘B.-P.’’ is a believer in fresh air, and in 
the country, wherever he happens to be, he 
sleeps in it in all weathers. He insists on the 
daily bath and rub-down, on ju-jutsu, or 
Swedish exercises, and on breathing through 
the nose, not through the mouth, for that way 
thirst comes and microbes are inhaled. 

As to alcohol, he says any one who is in the 
habit of drinking it is not of the slightest use 











for scouting, or for anything else. Nor do the 
scouts smoke. ‘“The best war scouts don’t 
smoke because it weakens their eyesight; it 
sometimes makes them shaky and nervous; 
it spoils their noses for smelling,—which is of 
great importance at night,—and the glow of 
their pipe, or even the scent of tobacco carried 
on them after dark, gives them away to watch- 
ful enemies. They are not such fools as to 
smoke. No boy ever began smoking because 
he liked it, but because he thought it made him 
look like a grown-up man. As a matter of 
fact, it generally makes him look a little ass.’’ 
But although in the depths of winter they 
still go out, the Boy Scouts give more time then 
to evenings at their headquarters or club-house. 
They always have a room, a hall, or a school- 
house in the village or town in which they 
live, and there they play scouting games and 
little plays of backwoods and frontier life. 
They learn hygiene, sanitation, botany, as- 
tronomy, geology and history through games 
and fascinating books, and by methods which 
make learning a delight. Never is the cultiva- 
tion of their observation lost sight of, and it is 
hard to overestimate the value of that alone. 
The power of observation is the mother of 
invention. It increases the interest of every 
walk and every occupation in life. Through 














WHEELING AN OLD MAN’S BARROW UP-HILL. 


it every object, indoors and out, acquires new 
significance, and delivers useful information 
and suggestions. It is an essential part of the 
equipment of all successful men in business 
and in the professions. 

A typical game is derived from an incident 
in the education of Kim by the secret service 
man, Lurgan. Lurgan began by showing him 
a trayful of precious stones of different kinds ; 
he let him look at it for a minute, and 
then covered it with a cloth and asked him to 
state how many stones and what sort were 
there. 

At first Kim found he could remember only 
a few, and could not describe them accurately ; 
but with a little practise he soon got to remem- 
ber them all. And so also with many other 
kinds of articles which were shown to him in 
the same way. 

The Boy Scouts become enthralled by it, and 
play it not only with the tray and cloth, but 
also afield and in town by taking stock of the 
shop-windows. And if the training led to 
nothing more than an awakening of their latent 
faculty of observation, it would greatly improve 
their chances of success in whatever walk in life 
they choose. 

The whole result is much more than that, 
however, and I am only justified in speaking of 
it as ‘‘the newest game’’ by the ardor with 
which the boys enter it and the enthusiasm and 
ingenuity with which they pursue it. Whatever 
the drill is, they seem to be in it body and soul. 
Football and cricket become half-hearted by 
comparison. 

Most interesting of all the exercises is the 
practise for life-saving. The boys are taught 
what to do in cases of panics, in rescuing 
drowning people and people from fire; in stop- 
ping runaway horses, and in other street acci- 
dents. 

They are provided, for instance, with a piece 

of cane, nineteen inches long, loaded at the 
butt with lead, and having attached to it at the 
other end a life-saving line of six-thread Italian 
hemp. The target is a 
cross-bar and head, life 
size, representing the head 
and arms of a drowning 
man, planted in the ground 
twenty yards away. Each 
competitor throws in turn 
from behind a line drawn 
on the ground; he may 
stand or run to make the 
throw. Whoever throws 
the farthest wins, provided 
that the line falls on some 
part of the dummy, so that 
it could be caught in real- 
ity by a drowning man. 
_ In case of fire they are 
instructed first to alarm the people inside, second 
to inform the nearest policeman and fire-station, 
and third to rush into the nearest buildings for 
ladders, mattresses and carpets to catch those 
who may jump from the upper stories. They 
also learn the best method of dragging insen- 
sible people through smoke and flame. 

Simple enough are the instructions as to the 
treatment of a mad dog: ‘‘Hold a stick or a 
handkerehief in your two hands before you. 
Che dog will generally try to paw it down 
before he actually bites you, and you may thus 








get a chance of landing him a kick under the 
jaw.”’ Then as to runaway horses: 

“The way to stop a runaway horse is not 
to run out in front of it and wave your arms, 
as so many people do, but to try and race 
alongside it, catch hold of the shaft to keep 
yourself from falling, seize the reins with the 
other hand, and drag the horse’s head round 
toward you, and so turn him until you can 
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OR two months Neil McCrillis had been 
carrying chain for a surveying party in 
the San Miguel Mountains. Then the 
surveyor and his assistant were summoned to 
the county seat to make a report. It would 
take a day to go and another to return. How 
much time would be required to explain their 
notes to the agent of the reclamation company 











CUTTING FIRE-WOOD FOR A COTTAGER. 





was problematical, but they certainly would be 
absent for three days. Neil and Joe, the cook, 
were directed to remain in charge of the camp, 
and employ themselves as they saw fit during 
the interim. 

The young man, who had been measuring 
steep hillsides, clambering up the faces of bluffs, 
and letting himself down into creek cafions for 
nine weeks, believed at first that the delight 
of merely lying on his back in the warm sun- 
shine, with nothing to do for three or four 
days, would be unalloyed; but by the second 
morning his muscles felt ‘‘kinky,’’ and he 
yawned with weariness. The change from 
extreme activity had been too abrupt. 

‘What are you going to do to-day ?’’ he de- 
manded of the cook. 

‘“Me?’? said the half-breed. ‘‘Ah feesh. 
Yo’ eat, eat, eat all tam—yo’ cook.’’ 

‘‘Humph !”’ said Neil, derisively. ‘‘I think 
I see myself cooking.’’ He struck an attitude, 
in imitation of Joe, and tapped his breast. 
‘*Me? Ah hoont!’’ 

Joe smiled satirically, remembering how Neil 
had shot at an owl that was disturbing the 
party’s slumbers, and had wounded their only 
pack-mule. But the Canadian’s English vocab- 
ulary was limited, and his genius for repartee 
not great. The best he could do was to hunch 
his shoulders and slowly ejaculate, ‘‘Hoo, 
hoo, hoo!’’ but Neil understood. 

‘‘Hike along, you old redskin,’’ the latter 
said, good-humoredly, ‘‘or I’ll hunt you!’’ 

‘*Yo’ no heet me, zen!’”? was Joe’s parting 
shot, as he set off toward the creek. 

Neil rejected the rifle at the camp, as not 
being adapted to the shooting of mountain-quail, 
the only sort of game he was seeking. He found 
a double-barreled breech-loading shotgun belong- 
ing to Fred Ames, the assistant surveyor, and 
a dozen loaded shells. Shouldering the gun, 
which was already loaded, and stuffing the 
cartridges into his coat pockets, he whistled to 
Tige, the camp dog, and started along the crest 
of a ridge to the westward, going in the oppo- 
site direction from that taken by Joe. 

Tige came joyfully, frisking about in a very 
unsportsmanlike manner. He was ‘‘ mostly 
dog,’’ the question of breed being a moot point. 
Ames, indeed, insisted that he had nothing of the 
kind concealed about his person. He was black 
and chunky, with drooping ears and only the 
remnant of a tail. But unvarying lightness of 
heart was his strong point, and Neil took him 
along ‘‘for company,’’ having no idea that he 
would be of use as pointer, or retriever. 

In this he was not disappointed, and Tige 
was perpetually in the way; but the birds were 
abundant, and even so unskilled a marksman 
as the young chain-bearer could not miss them 
all. He had shot four, and had four cartridges 
left, when he passed across a lateral upland 
valley that literally dropped into the cafion of 
a main stream, to a paral- 
lel ridge. There, for some 
unknown reason, the quail 
were fewer in number, and 
not till Neil came to a 
pifion thicket, a half-mile 
down the saddle, did he 
flush a covey. 

The quail flew across the 
thicket, so low that al- 
though he threw his gun to 
his shoulder, he did not 
fire. Foolish Tige, heed- 
less of the fact that the 
birds were already flushed, 
ran after them, barking 
and leaping. He had 
hardly vanished into the copse when he gave a 
terrified yelp, and came back like a rocket, the 
incarnation of panic. And behind him lurched 
a huge, reddish-brown creature, with bristling 
hair tipped with white. It was as tall asa 
yearling heifer, and much heavier. Neil did 
not need a zodlogical handbook to recognize the 
beast—a full-grown grizzly bear. 

For a second he stood rooted in his tracks, 
and then, as the vast bulk of the bear came 
into the open, he did the most ill-advised 
thing possible. He had just removed the butt 


bring him up against a wall or house, or 
otherwise compel him to stop.’’ 

The Boy Scouts are democratic. Patrols and 
troops of them are to be found in the London 
slums, and in fashionable schools, like Harrow 
and Rugby. One hears often now of the de- 


the Boy Scouts without some confidence that 
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of his gun from his shoulder when Tige turned. 
Clapping it back without thought, by sheer in- | 
stinct alone, he pointed the weapon at the 
grizzly’s head and pulled both triggers ! 

Only by the most remote chance could he 
have hoped seriously to wound such an animal 
with small shot. The two charges, delivered | 
point-blank, merely stung and enraged the bear. 
Till then he had been pursuing the dog, which 
probably had stumbled full upon him while he 
was taking his morning nap in the thicket. | 
Now, with little rivulets of blood trickling 
down his nose, he swerved aside and rushed 
savagely at the man. 

Neil faced to the left and bounded down the 
hillside toward the valley. This forced the bear 
to turn at an acute angle to follow him, and 
the man gained twenty yards in the unequal 
race before the animal could check his rash and 
veer about. Then Neil saw that he was being 
overtaken rapidly. 

From the corner of his eye he caught a 
glimpse of Tige fleeing toward the camp, howl- 
ing dolefully at every second jump. The 
grizzly’s fetid breath was hot upon the back of 
Neil’s neck when he turned again, and escaping 
by a hairbreadth, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the 
bear literally sprawl] into 
a shallow ravine before 
he could recover himself. 
When next the pursuit 
became keen, they were 
running straight down 
the valley, close beside the 
rivulet at the bottom. 
This valley ended all too 
suddenly to suit Neil; the 
creek tumbled over a 
sheer precipice and fell in 
spray two hundred and 
fifty feet to the bottom of 
the cafion. 

The young man 
splashed through the 
shallow stream just above 
the fall, with his pursuer 
hardly two rods behind ; 
and in a few seconds he 
found himself at the foot 
of the opposite slope, with 
the cafion at his right. 

He could not dodge 
effectively while he was 
ascending the hill. He 
could not turn back, 
either toward the bear or 
up the valley. Appar- 
ently he had the choice of 
two alternatives only—to 
be caught and torn in 
pieces by the enraged 
brute, or to jump into 
the cafion. 

Then, sloping gently 
along the face of the cliff, 
he saw a narrow ledge start from the point 
where hill and valley met—the point to which 
his headlong flight had just led him. Whither 
it went he had not the most remote idea, and 
under normal conditions he would have ventured 
along it only with the utmost care and cireum- 
spection; but now he ran recklessly out along 
the shelf. 

At the outset he gained upon the grizzly. 
The animal actually halted for a moment at 
the entrance of the breakneck path. But Neil’s 
hope that his enemy would falter was soon 
destroyed. With grim tenacity the bear con- 
tinued the pursuit, hugging the face of the 
cafion wall as he cautiously set one foot before 
the other upon the ledge. 

The shelf sloped not more than ten degrees 
from the horizontal for a hundred yards, al- 
though the hill, rising steadily and rapidly 
above, soon placed it fourscore feet down from 
the edge of the chasm. Then it rounded a 
gentle turn—and Neil’s heart almost stopped 
beating as he saw what lay beyond. 

Standing straight out from the cliffside was 
a great jagged rock, almost as large as a settler’s 
cabin. It completely overhung the ledge for 
a width of three yards, leaving scanty foothold 
below and well under its face, and apparently 
no handhold above. Peering tremblingly round 
it, the man caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
shelf extending on the farther side. It did not 
seem possible that any creature larger than a 
rabbit could pass round the rock without falling. 











And then the bear’s head appeared at the 
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turn of theelbow! Neil still clung to the empty 
gun—why he did not know; probably because 
there had been no time to think of dropping it. 
Nor did it occur to him to drop it now, for he 
would have felt completely helpless without it. 

Grasping the weapon by the end of the 
barrels, he worked his way out, facing the rock, 
till the butt rasped on the ledge on the farther 





side. Digging his toes into the narrow crevice 
| below, he continued to sidle along, out over the 
| Sheer fall of more than two hundred feet. For 
|a moment his breast, even his face, scraped 


along the rough surface as he hugged the 
boulder. Then he tottered forward, and stood 
in momentary safety on a yard-wide platform! 

But the platform was hardly longer than it 
| was wide. Beyond it the cliff bulged again, 
| completely cutting off the ledge. The earth 
|and rocks, even to his untrained eye, looked 
| fresh and raw. Glancing down, Neil saw a 
| great heap at the bottom, through which the 
mountain torrent had not yet succeeded in 
forcing a straight channel. Then he knew the 
cause. There had been a landslide, of which 
the boulder he had just rounded with so much 
difficulty was a mere remnant, caught by the 
shelf in its descent of the cafion wall. 

Neil did not have long to ponder on geological 
phenomena. A scrambling sound became audi- 
ble, and round the point of the rock peered the 
blood-besmeared nose of the bear. The animal 


| grunted, as if in satisfaction at the sight, and 


slowly extended a paw, with long nails seratch- 
ing and gripping at the crevice. 

Now he had secured a foothold, when Neil 
swung the gun about, and brought the butt 
crashing down upon the straining toes. The 
bear roared with pain and rage. Again Neil 
struck, and the foot was hastily withdrawn, the 
bear’s head also disappearing. The young man 
fumbled in his pockets, and drew forth a 
couple of shells. Throwing open the breech, 
he inserted them in the gun, and waited. 

Out came the foot again. Then a mus- 
cular forearm appeared, clasping the rock, and 
the bear sidled into view. Trembling with 
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OUT OVER THE SHEER FALL OF MORE THAN TWO 


HUNDRED FEET. 


excitement, Neil extended the gun, determined 
to take advantage of what he rightly decided to 
be his last chance. When the muzzles actually 
touched the shaggy ear, he jerked both triggers 
back in swift succession. 

The two reports were almost in unison. With 
rasping claws and a snar] that rose almost.to a 
roar, the grizzly toppled backward and plunged 
down into the depths of the cafion, knocking the 
gun from Neil’s hands as he fell. The young 
man sank limply upon the shelf, so completely 
unnerved that for a time he dared not move. 

Presently he rose and faced the rock, intend- 
ing to crawl back round it. But lacking the 
spur of immediate necessity, he found the task 
to be beyond his powers. He sat down again, 
wondering if hunger and thirst would restore 
his courage and give skill to foot and hand. 

But he was not to endure the test. A rustling 
above his head caused him to look up, to see 
Tige and Joe hastily skirting the cafion, the 
latter evidently searching for his trail. He 
shouted, and the half-breed stared at him in 
astonishment. 

**Yo’ hoontin’ down zere?’’ he called. 

**Yes, and I can’t get out. Go get a rope, 
Joe, and help me up.”’ 

An hour later he scrambled up to safety. Joe 
pointedly refused to believe the grizzly story in 
all its details till he was taken to a point from 
which the sprawling body could be seen at the 
foot of the cliff. Then he gazed long and stead- 
fastly at the young man, and ejaculated, ‘‘Looky 
fer yo’ zat bear coodn’t zay ‘Hoo, hoo, hoo!’ ”’ 
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SENHOR FONSECA, PRESIDENT ELECT OF BRAZIL. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

“DREVENTIVE astronomy” is the apt 

term that has been applied to the work 
of certain Chinese officials who are educating 
the people in regard to Halley’s comet. To 
counteract superstition in this way shows that 
a knowledge of astronomy may be put to a 
highly practical use. 


HE new President of Brazil is Marshal 

Hermes Fonseca, formerly minister of war. 
He was nominated by a proclamation signed 
by a hundred and seventy-five members of the 
national congress, and not in a convention. 
Presidential nominations used to be made in 
this country by a ‘‘caucus’’ of Congressmen. 


T IS not often that medals are given to ‘‘sol- 

diers of peace’’ for efficient service. A short 
time ago, however, three of the members of the 
New York street-cleaning department were so 
honored—a foreman, a sweeper and a driver. 
When one considers the risk to health which 
these men undergo in their daily work, their 
bravery and usefulness cannot be gainsaid. 


ING PETER of Servia, who was raised 
to the throne after the murder of his prede- 
cessor, is at last to be received by another 
European monarch. He has been invited to 
visit the Tsar in St. Petersburg. How much 
the desire of Russia to strengthen its influence 
in the Balkans had to do with the invitation to 
Peter will not be known till the secret history 
of the Russian foreign policy is written. 
yp engyes were selling at ten cents a dozen in 
the markets of a certain Tennessee town 
last month. More than one hundred and fifty 
thousand, it is estimated, were shot or snared 
in that vicinity. A litéle later each one of those 
robins, alive, would have been worth more to 
the farmer than several dozen of them were to 
the pot-hunters. No sacrifice of animal life is 
so wholly indefensible as the sacrifice of the 
robins and: other song-birds. 
Cu the Atlantic by spending less 
than three days upon the water is now a 
possibility. Not that the big liners are smash- 
ing whole days from their records, but the 
eastern terminal of the railroad recently com- 
pleted across Newfoundland is only about one 
thousand miles from the coast of Ireland. It 
is but a short distance from Cape Breton to 
Newfoundland, and a half-rail, half-water jour- 
ney from New York to London will be attractive 
to those who suffer from sea qualms. 
LAVERY had other sides than that which 
was presented in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
In Texas the other day there was a gathering 
of more than sixty former slaves and their 
descendants at the home of the aged man and 
his wife who used to own them. It was a joy- 
ful reunion, accompanied by a great feast for 
all and a night of dancing ; and the great distance 
which many travelled in order to accept the 
invitation was proof of their loyal attachment 
to the beloved ‘‘ole massa,’’ and of the happy 
condition of things on that particular plantation, 
and certainly many others, before the war. 


PASSAGE in Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 

account of his antarctic journey illustrates 
the way in which hardship fosters sympathy. 
During three months of his experience near the 
south pole he and his men suffered such ex- 
tremes of hunger that, as they sat nibbling each 
his single biscuit, a crumb dropped by any one 
of them ‘‘would be followed by six pairs of 
eyes,’’ and if the owner had not noticed the 
loss, his attention would be called to it. ‘We 
made up our minds,’’ he recently told a London 
audience, ‘‘that never again would we see a 
hungry person flattening his nose against a cook- 
shop window without giving him something to 
eat. ” 


R. HOPKINSON SMITH, who laments 

the disappearance of amenity and gentle- 
ness from the life of New York, has incidentally 
furnished a definition of a ‘‘gentleman’’ which 
may interest many who know one perfectly 
well when they see him, but would perhaps 
be put to it to describe his essential qualities in 
words. Mr. Smith says that a gentleman is 
clean, honest, courteous to women, kind to chil- 
dren, respectful to old age, considerate to the 





poor, and sympathetic toward the ‘‘under dog.’” 
With the slight amendment that he should be 
courteous to other men as well as to women, 
this seems satisfactory. 


bl FRONT of the Capitol building at Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, there is henceforth 
to stand a heroic statue of the remarkable 
Indian woman, Sakajawea, who was guide 
and interpreter for the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition across the Rocky Mountains in 1804. 
The women of North Dakota have raised the 
money for the statue, not only in recognition 
of the splendid services of the brave squaw, 
who repeatedly risked her life to save her com- 
panions and the precious records of the party, 
and who cared for her little child during the 
many hardships of that historic journey, but 
also on the ground that Sakajawea ‘‘was the 
first North Dakotan whose name was enrolled 
on the pages of history.’’ 


* ¢ 


SORROW AND JOY. 


Sow thou sorrow and thou shalt reap it; 
Sow thou joy and thou shalt keep it. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


* ¢ 


NAVAL PLANS. 


ECRETARY MEYER’S plan for two 
new mammoth battle-ships, as well as his 
recommendations for building smaller 

ships, has been approved by the committee on 
naval affairs of the House of Representatives. 
The size of the ships is not fixed in the report of 
the committee, but Secretary Meyer will author- 
ize the building of twenty-seven-thousand-ton 
vessels, if Congress adopts his plan, instead of 
the twenty-six-thousand-ton size of the Wyo- 
ming type. 

How far the theory of the proper size for 
battle-ships has advanced since the war with 
Spain may be realized when it is recalled that 
at that time twelve-thousand-ton ships were 
the largest America had. Admiral Mahan, the 
greatest living writer on naval affairs, said, in 
1898, that this was the ideal size, and that 
more would be lost than gained by an increase 
in tonnage. Yet the ships have continued to 
increase in size. . 

The admitted function of a navy in time of 
war is to control the sea. Great Britain, which 
is more dependent on its navy than any other 
great power, began by building Dreadnoughts, 
and set a standard which it was inevitable that 
the other nations should attempt to surpass. 
When they did so England in turn sought to 
surpass the Dreadnought in size and fighting 
efficiency. 

Unless there is a change in the temper of the 
world,—and there is no immediate prospect of 
that,—the only limit upon the size of war-ships 
is mechanical. There is a demand for the big- 
gest and most powerful vessels which can be 
constructed with safety out of the materials 
now employed, and propelled by the power now 
available. 

It has been inevitable, but is greatly to be 
regretted, that this country should be drawn 
to some extent into the competition for naval 
supremacy. The United States is a Pacific 
as well as an Atlantic power, and its enormous 
coast-line on the two great oceans, together 
with its possessions beyond the seas, demand 
that it prepare for an adequate defense of them. 


* ¢ 


THE BRITISH CRISIS. 


URING the parliamentary session which 

D was resumed on Tuesday, after the Easter 

recess, another stage of the constitutional 

crisis through which the government is passing 
will be reached. 

The premier’s program, which was explained 
in the Current Events column week before last, 
provides for the passage of resolutions exclu- 
ding the Lords from any voice in finance, and 
on. other matters limiting their power in such 
a way that the will of the House of Commons 
may become effective during the lifetime of a 
single Parliament. 

It will not be difficult to pass these resolutions 
through the Commons, for the Liberals, the 
Trish party and the Laborites are all committed 
to them. The Irishmen favor curtailing the 
power of the Lords to veto the acts of the Com- 
mons, which they regard as the chief obstacle 
to home rule; the Liberals favor it, for they 
cannot carry their party measures through the 
Conservative House of Lords; the Laborites 
are opposed to an aristocracy and the aris- 
toerats. 

But the announcement of a plan does not 
mean that it will be carried out. The Lords 
have not yet indicated that they will consent to 
the curtailment of their legislative powers. 
No curtailment can be brought about without 
their consent. The Irish will not support the 
government program on the budget, which is to 
be introduced after the resolutions against the 
Lords have been passed by the Commons, unless 
the premier can give some guarantee that his 
resolutions will become effective. 

Therein lies the difficulty which confronts 
the present administration. Both Mr. Asquith, 
the premier, and Mr. Lloyd-George, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, have announced that 
the government stakes its existence on its ability 





to carry out its plans. This means that if the 
Lords reject the curtailment resolutions, and if 
the King declines to exercise his power to force 
their approval, there will, in the near future, 
be another appeal to the country on the power 


of the Lords. 
* © 


OCCUPATION. 


If I be no burden to myself 
I shall be less a burden to the rest. 
Graphite. 


* © 


DECORATIVE CLOTHES. 

HE ‘‘whys’’ suggested by a woman’s 
T clothes are legion, and increase every 

year. Just now one says, ‘‘Why do the 
fashions for winter and the cold northern 
spring involve chiffon and net and tulle, and 
the whole list of flimsy, transparent fabrics, 
suitable for the hottest summer weather?’’ To 
be sure, it has been a theory for centuries that 
@ woman’s vanity keeps her warm. If a coat 
fits well, its relation to the temperature is a 
matter of no interest to its feminine wearer. 

Carlyle, indeed, believed that dress for both 
man and woman was based upon the desire for 
good looks, and not upon that for warmth. 
‘*The first spiritual want of a barbarous man,’’ 
he wrote, “is decoration. Warmth primitive 
man found in the toils of the chase, or amid 
dried leaves in his hollow tree, in his bark 
shed or natural grotto; but for decoration he 
must have clothes.’’ 

For ‘‘primitive man’’ substitute ‘‘twentieth- 
century woman,’’ and the scientific observation 
is brought up to date. 

¥et in the passage: of the centuries the 
development of woman’s clothes has tended to 
her emancipation from the shackles which once 
debarred her from free motion or real bodily 
activity. The woman of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, with her tight stays, her long, heavy 
draperies, her high heels and her huge, stiff 
ruff, could not bestir herself in the ordinary 
affairs of life. As for exercise, it was impos- 
sible for her. She had to carry about the dead 
weight of her clothing and her head-dress, 
and it is not strange that she often collapsed 
under the strain of her task. 

Whatever the absurdities of fashion to-day, 
at least they do not make their victims actual 
prisoners. The short skirt maintains its suprem- 
acy, in spite of the i of graceful 
lines and queenly folds. The walking - shoe 
has come to stay. Even the corset must now 
permit its wearer to breathe and to stoop with 
comparative freedom. So, in the long run, the 
world moves on and up, even in the matter of 
fashions. 


* ¢ 


FREE PORTS. 


MONG the suggestions which have been 
made for the development of the port of 
Boston is one to set apart in the harbor 

an island as a ‘‘free port.’’ Although a similar 
proposition was once made with reference to 
New York, the precise meaning of the term 
‘free port’? and the advantages the system 
promises may not be clear to every reader. 

A free port—Hamburg, Hongkong, Bremen 
and Singapore are existing examples—is one 
open to the vessels of the world, where their 
cargoes may be unloaded and stored in ware- 
houses without the payment of customs duties. 
Thence they may be taken for transhipment to 
other domestic or foreign ports, or may be turned 
into manufactured goods, within the free-port 
area, still without the payment of duty. If the 
goods, manufactured or otherwise, are removed 
from the free-port area to enter into domestic 
consumption, the usual duties are collected at 
the port where they are entered. 

Such privileges naturally build up a great 
commercial port, for the advantages they offer 
for transhipment and distribution are obvious. 
They would also stimulate manufacturing, for 
the raw materials of goods meant for export 
could be had there more cheaply than else- 
where, no tariff duties having been levied on 
them. 

Of course the consent of Congress would be 
necessary before Boston, or any other American 
city, could establish such a free port, and it is 
by no means sure that that consent could be 
had. Certainly the proposal would arouse 
opposition as well as command support. In- 
deed, it may be held that the clause in the 
Constitution that “‘no preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one state over those of another’’ 
forbids the establishment of free ports. But 
the proposition is an interesting one to con- 
sider, nevertheless. 
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THE INSANE CRIMINAL. 


EFORE the newly created English court 
B of criminal appeal a case has lately been 
tried which shows one marked difference 
between English and American criminal law. 
At the trial of a man who is undergoing im- 
prisonment for murder the plea of insanity 
was entered and maintained. The jury, in 
accordance with the English law, rendered a 
verdict of ‘‘guilty, but insane.’? The prisoner 
was thereupon committed to an asylum for the 
criminal insane, there to stay ‘‘during his 





majesty’s pleasure,’’ which ordinarily means 
for life. 'The court was asked to decide whether 
the prisoner had the right of appeal against his 
conviction. It decided that he had, but it re- 
fused to accept his defense that, at his trial, 
he was only shamming insanity. The man 
therefore remains in confinement. 

In America a different practise prevails. The 
prisoner in whose behalf the plea of insanity is 
raised is put upon trial, as in England, like 
any other prisoner, but the verdict of the jury 
is merely guilty or not guilty, without definite 
reference to the man’s mental condition. He 
may be committed to an asylum, or he may go 
free; and if he be committed, he still has 
recourse, through counsel, to a writ of habeas 
corpus, by which he may be able to show that 
he is now sane, and is therefore entitled to his 
freedom. 

The American practise has led to so many 
scandals and such serious defeats of justice that 
a special committee of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation has been considering, and now recom- 
mends, changes in the law, the most important 
of which is the adoption of the English practise 
of returning a verdict of ‘‘guilty, but insane.’’ 
The committee also recommends that laws be 
passed which shall make it much more difficult 
for a criminal once committed to a state asylum 
to secure his freedom on the plea that his 
reason has been restored. 


* ¢ 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

T A leading theological seminary there 
has been delivered recently a series of six 
lectures upon the rural church and its 

future. The city church has its problems to 
face,—intricate and complex problems, which 
engage the best thoughts of deep thinkers, —but 
the country church is in itself a problem. 

The changing conditions in country communi- 
ties in the past century have been manifested 
in no way more than in their religious life. 
In the pioneer days in this country the church 
and school stood side by side in every new set- 
tlement—one church and one school, both well 
supported and well attended. 

Then came the differences of creed which 
split the one church into many. In numerous 
country communities this has meant several 
struggling churches, instead of one strong one; 
and in many others it has resulted in no church 
at all, where once one flourished. 

Of late there has been a movement for con- 
solidation and reunion—not in the non-essentials 
of creed and dogma, but along the broader 
lines upon which fair and well-meaning people 
have no occasion for differences when they 
assemble to worship God. In this movement 
lies the chief hope of the country church. Such 
unions, when they are possible, solve in the 
main the important financial problem. 

It does not follow that the genuine religious 
spirit has been dying out among country people 
while the old-time denominational fervor has 
been disappearing. Country life on the whole 
was never more sweet and wholesome than it 
is to-day. In such an atmosphere the religious 
spirit cannot die, and the church cannot suffer 
more than a temporary eclipse of its activity 
and influence. 
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MONG the many explanations of the origin of 
the modern observance of All Fools’ day is 
that it dates from the adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar in France in 1582. Prior to that time the 
year began on March 25th, and the feasting and 
merrymaking lasted till April 1st, when gifts were 
exchanged among friends and kinsfolk. Waggish 
persons who wished to see whether their friends 
remembered the change in the calendar got into the 
habit of making mock gifts on the first of April, 
and when the packages were opened they would 
exclaim in glee, ‘‘ Poisson d’ Avril!” that is, “April 
fish,” or a young, easily gullible fish. The custom 
was transferred to England, where it was noted 
by the writers at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The practical jokes played then were 
much like those which appeal to the youth at the 
present time. It is not wise to carry the joking 
too far, however, asa French lady discovered when 
she took a friend’s watch as an April-fool trick. 
She forced the police to search all over town for 
it, and when they found it in her possession, she 
laughed merrily and cried, “‘ Poisson d’ Avril!’ The 
judge, when he heard the case, also cried, “‘ Poisson 
@ Avril!” and sentenced the joker to prison till 
the next April ist. Some authorities, however, 
find the origin of the custom in Matthew XXIX, 2. 
EW, which, according to the poets, has always 
figured as the favorite beverage of fairies, is 
utilized for the more prosaic purpose of slaking 
the thirst of the English soldiers at Gibraltar. 
The scarcity of water there has resulted in the 
collection of dew by the following simple method. 
A large pit is covered with straw, which, in turn, 
is covered with sheet iron. The straw serves as a 
heat insulator, and consequently the iron cools 
much more rapidly at night than the surrounding 
earth. Dew forms upon it in large quantities, and 
is drained off in reservoirs for drinking purposes. 


RESIDENT TAFT has called the attention of 

Congress to the slowness of promotion in the 
navy, which results in a high average of age among 
those who reach the rank which entitles them to 
fleet command. He submitted figures to show 
that in the navies of the principal nations of 
the world the average age of rear-admirals is 
fifty years for Japan, fifty-one for Germany, fifty- 
three for Great Britain, fifty-five for Austria, 
fifty-six for Italy, fifty-nine for France, and sixty 
and one-half for the United States. It is desirable 








that naval officers attain commanding rank at 
an age when their bodily as well as their mental 
vigor is unimpaired. The American plan of arbi- 
trary retirement at sixty-two makes this difficult, 
but the President hopes that some way may be 
found to lessen the difficulty. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


ILICENT and Cousin Linda were having their 
first good talk when a voice from the stairs 
interrupted them. 

“Milly, dear,” it called, “‘I want the arnica for 
Sanna’s wrist, and you’ve changed everything 
round so on the medicine shelves I can’t find it!” 

“There’s an indexed list hanging right on the cup- 
board door!” Milicent called back, proudly. “Just 
look in the A’s and you’ll find it, with the shelf 
and row.” 

“Your writing is so scrawly I can’t seem to, 
Milly. I’m afraid you'll have to come,” persisted 
the voice, plaintively. 

When Milicent returned the room was empty, 
but she heard talking in the library beyond. Cousin 
Linda was there, perched on a step-ladder, at the 
foot of which stood the professor, hair rumpled, 
brows drawn in an anxious pucker, blinking 
upward. 

“Four small fat volumes in brown leather, title 
almost erased,” he was repeating. “It’s very 
kind of you, my dear. I’m really rather lost since 
Milly rearranged the books. Of course it’s much 
better to have them classified and catalogued — 
only—I could have put my hand on anything I 
wanted in the dark—no, that isn’t it—dear me! 
dear me! I’m giving a great deal of trouble.” 

“Father, if you’d only refer to the catalogue,” 
said Milly, reproachfully, from the threshold. The 
professor started guiltily. 

“Of course, my child, of course,” he agreed, 
hastily. “But I keep thinking I see what I want, 
and when it turns out something different, I seem 
to catch a glimpse of it somewhere else.” He 
uttered an ejaculation and made a pounce. “Got 
him! Ah, Pepys, my good friend, you won’t elude 
me next time!” He clasped the beloved volume 
and carried it to his desk, adding, apologetically, 
as he sank into the deep chair, “You mustn’t think 
I don’t appreciate your work, daughter. I needa 
little time to get used to it, that’s all.” 

“O Linda—do you think I’m just bothering 
them?” cried Milicent, tragically, as they came 
away. “I wanted so to be useful, and prove that 
college hadn’t spoiled me for fitting in—and I seem 
just to make trouble whenever I try to improve 
things!” 

“Not so bad as that,” said Linda. “It’s cer- 
tainly worth while to have the library cata- 
logued. But the medicine cupboard, and the linen 
closet, and inventorying the china—perhaps that’s 
a little—well, extreme! You'll have to learn to 
balance method and theory against habit and 
custom. When you’ve been at home two years, 
like me, instead of two little months, it will be 
easy.” 

“I do like things done the best way!” said 
Milicent, with a sigh. 

“Yes; but the same best way isn’t best for all 
people and all occasions,” replied Linda. 

“And they managed to achieve results before I 
imported my methods,” Milly acknowledged. 
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HOW ONE FATHER HELPED PRACTISE. 


A girl sat at an old square piano. Her 
mother moved about in the next room, prepar- 
ing supper. Near the piano sat the father, care- 
fully tidied up after his day in the machine-shop. 

“All the way home,” the man said to his little 
daughter, “I was trying to whistle that new piece 
of yours, Mollie, but I forgot some parts, and you 
must help me. So play it through, please.” 

Mollie began, pleasure and importance in her 
face. At the second page she stumbled and 
dropped from the tempo, but hurried on. 

“That was the place I forgot,” interrupted her 
father. “Please play it over, just the air.” 

Over and over she was induced to play it, first 
with one hand, then with the other, until the pas- 
sage had beeome familiar, and her little fingers had 
fairly mastered the difficulty. 

“Do you know,” she said, a few days later, as 
she played the simple melody to her teacher, “my 
father thinks this part is so pretty—the prettiest 
part in the whole piece. He likes to hear it over 
and over.” 

“Oh,” thought the teacher, “with such parents 
what musicians I could make of even every-day 
material!” 

To-day this girl is studying in New York under 
distinguished teachers, playing accompaniments 
for a well-known singer, invited to delightful 
houses as an honored guest, and leading a very 
interesting if an arduous life. 

Her teacher insists that she was not exception- 
ally gifted ; that the secret of her success lay very 
largely in the patient, intelligent oversight of her 
parents, and their tact in getting her to master the 
difficult parts of each lesson, and so the successive 
steps of technique. 
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A WIFE WORTH HAVING. 


CERTAIN American husband, rich in more 

ways than one, recently celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his wedding by sending a thousand 
dollars to the old minister who performed his mar- 
riage ceremony. That was a fine tribute to the 
Success of the marriage, but not so valuable as 
testimony as a “fee” of which the history is cher- 
ished by the descendants of one New England 
_— 

A young farmer brought a pretty girl to the 
village parsonage one evening in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and the minister, him- 
Self scarcely more than a youth, made them man 
and wife. The farmer paid him a dollar, with the 
joking remark: 

“Maybe I’ll better that if she turns out well!” 

The next autumn the farmer appeared with some 
bags of potatoes for the minister’s family. 

“My wife’s doin’ pretty well, so I thought I’d 





set up that weddin’ fee a little,’ he said, as he set 
the potatoes on the door-step. 

That was the first of many autumn visits. The 
minister stayed on fifty years in that pastorate. 
He had seven children. Like all the village clergy- 
men of his generation, he kept open house for 
guests and for tramps. His salary was never 
large, and the larder was often poor in meat; but 
the potato-bin was never empty—and the minis- 
ter’s wife learned how to fall back on that “free 
gift’’ whenever there was a domestic emergency. 

Her grandchildren still remember the delectable 
potato stew and potato soup and the mealy, 
snowy potatoes bursting out of their jackets which 
used to issue from her kitchen. She would deny 
any special skill in the cookery, and declare that 
she simply had better potatoes than any one else 
in town. 

The price of those potatoes at compound inter- 
est for that half-century would doubtless have put 
to blush the millionaire’s check for a thousand 
dollars. But the best of this wedding fee was the 
fact that each fall, when the husband decided to 
take the load of potatoes to the parsonage, he 
ratified his early judgment that his wife “turned 
out pretty well!” 
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A CURIOUS ESCORT. 


OT long ago there was burned, opposite the 
temporary tomb of the late Empress Dowager 
of China, a great boat which, together with the car 
on which it was placed, formed part of the funeral 
pr ion of that de dwoman. Thisimitation 
boat cost more than thirty-five thousand dollars, 
and the Chinese belief is that, as it burns, it ascends 
to heaven in its own smoke, and there becomes 
available for use. 
The ceremony is an interesting one, and is only 
erformed at the death of an emperor or empress. 
_ or funerals of the Yellow Nation are accom- 
- dh, 2 picturesque and strange details which 





ne + A. Stly. 
Mrs. ‘Archibald Little gives the following account 
of the funeral proceesic on of Prince Yung-li in 


“Round about my Pek 
was the successor to Lt ng. 
“After the soldiers and wardens n picturesque 
costumes, came falconers carrying beautiful 
hooded birds, and a retainer leading the dead 
master’s hound. Then followed the prince’s titles 
on colored boards, borne by men in palace livery, 
"ag @oce gowns with disks of red or yellow. 
ext were many dogs, does and stags made of 
green bushes, and ten dogs constructed of gold 
and silver paper, their heads wagging comically 
as they were carried. Then a lone train of flags 
and umbrellas, and hundreds of plants in full 
yg the best made of paper, but planted in real 


ion ” The prince 


po 
“All manner of insignia were woven out of 
eenery ; lines of —— lamas were splendid in 
rocades; great white banners waved, and pro- 
fessional mourners smoked cigarettes. 
“Yung-li’s own = sedan-chai 
charger passed e mpty ; mock horses 
paper were carted on wheels, adorned with real 
manes and tails. Then a whole lot of personal 
possessions, and then the catafalque itself, covered 
with red brocade. 


rand particular 
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SECONDARY IMPORTANCE. 


STORY, apocryphal but amusing, is told by a 

man who, on his first visit to New York City, 

accosted a policeman and asked to be directed to 
Herald Square. 


“Kemberton is a small village on the Pickerin 
Valley Railroad, near Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
replied the policeman, who looked intelligent, but 
art _ space with an abstracted air. 

headed the ht way?” asked the 

hardly trusting his ears. 
Nod odaway River rises in Iowa,” said the 
2. still gazing into space. “It flows south 
a the northwest corner of Missouri, and 
——_ into the Missouri River. The alien and 
tion laws were passed during the administra- 

ton of John Adams. The first amendment — 

“See here,” interrupted the stranger, ‘‘are you 
a lunatic?” 

I policeman turned a seeing gaze upon him 
at las 

“I passed_my og service a mye yester- 
day, when I came from New Jer > he said. 

“T managed to get through, but I haven’ t learned 
much about New York yet, sir. Give me time.” 


stranger, 
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HIS DANGER. 


N THESE days of almost preéminent German 

music and musicians, it is rather amusing to 
read the opinions of former generations concern- 
ing Teutonic singers. 


Frederick the Great was so impolitely unpatri- 
otic as to declare that he would rather hear the 
—— née of a horse than the singin: = a German 
prima Perhaps in his day there was some 
pone al such a remark, but the times have 
chan, 

«there is a diverting anecdote of an Italian who 

convinced that no German could sing. A 
friend induced him to go to the opera where 
Henrietta Sontag sang ead hearing her first 
“Ss he + - got up. to 0. The friend urged 
him to stay, assuring him that he would be con- 


nced soon. 
my! paey it,” replied the Italian, ‘‘and that’s 
why Ig 





A LITTLE FLOWER OF COURTESY. 


HE patient and pleasing young woman at the 

desk in the branch library looked up at the 
approach of a breathless person. The Boston 
Transcript thus describes what followed: 


“T want to write a paper on — Old Cities of 
Florida,’ ” said the breathless s WE — 4 

ou on, = me if ‘The Confessions of St. Au 
tine’ ’ is the best book to begin with, or are th ere 
better J} 

“There are better books for that purpose,” re- 
plied the ae gh ont easing ¥. young woman, with 
pertes gravity, an it that the inquirer 

‘ot the “better — without experiencing the 
Slightest wound in her feelings. 


HIS DESCRIPTION. 


HARLES, two and a half years old, has, nat- 

urally, a limited vocabulary, yet he usually 
manages to express himself and his emotions very 
clearly. 

The other night a skunk was wandering near 
the house, and Charles learned for the first time 
what the awful presence — for bolt upright 

n bed he sat, » “O mama 
you smell’ that awful noise?” 


MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anointings with Cuticura, 

The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irritations of 
infants and children when all else fails. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and may be used from the hour of 
birth. No other cure is believed to be so pure, so 
sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment, sold throughout the world. (Adv. 


el” ) 


@LA five-acre fruit farm in 
any one of the eight or ten 
irrigated valleys along the 
Northern Pacific Railway 
will show you a splendid 
profit. A ten-acre orchard 
will make you rich. 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon contain fruitful 
lands in quantity sufficient to 
give every man who seeks it an 
ideal home where he may live 
happily and grow wealthy. 











Through 
the Land 
of Fortune 





For information about fruit-growing, 
farming, dairying or poultry-raising in 
the Northwest, with particulars about 
the semi-monthly, round-trip Home- 
seekers’ fares and the round-trip Sum- 
mer Tourist fares,effective daily, June 1, 
to September 30, 1910, write to 

A. M. CLELAND, Gen’l Pass'r Agent, 
Northern Pacific Rail'y, St. Paul, Minn. 
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STAMPS (itissiisn'ss han, 


USE NO EGGS IN COFFEE. 


LORD'S 
% Drop one of our Koffy-Setlers in the 
coffee- pot, and you will have _. 
delicious coffee, clear as tea, and 


fectly digestible. No need tor co ee 
substitutes. Package of Koffy-Setlers, 
such as nsed by New England house- 
ed several generations, mailed for 
cents. Sufficient for 20 quarts. 
Koffy- a mm, Co., P. O. Box x 1736, N. Y. City. 


EVERY MAN’ S CAR 











Licensed Under 
Selden Patent. 


The BRUSH—$485% 


Price low enough for every man 
Quality high enough for any man 


Think of it! $485.00 for a tried, proven auto- 
mobile that you can operate for one cent a mile 
or even less; a car every member of the family 
over ten years old can drive. 

A Brush user recently said, ‘We have a large 
touring car which we use a great deal, but we 
call the Brush our ‘family car’ because all of us 
drive it. I believe it covered twice as many 
miles last year as our large car.” 

The construction of the car is so simple that 
the many little troubles which are bound to 
develop in the ordinary automobile never appear 
in the Brush. 

There are no complicated parts to get out of 
order—nothing about it that every one cannot 
understand. That's why you see it on the ro 

in the repair s! 
Send for literature end name of nearest dealer. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY, 
337 Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





















straight into the bull’s-eye. 
and train your eye so that with a 


how we offer to help you—free. 


a lop-sided curve with unknown turns and wriggles just like a “spit ball.” 


a 








ANOTHER CLINCHER 





FOR STEVENS RIFLES 


Last month F. C. Ross won the 1909 Outdoor 
Championship with a Stevens Rifle. 

And now we drive in another clincher —3 out of 4 
events won in the 5th Annual Tournament of the In- 
door Rifle League just held at Pittsburg. This is 
the .22 Caliber Championship. 

Out of 25 entries of the most expert riflemen in the 
country 15 used Stevens Rifles and Stevens Telescopes. 
Just think of it — way over half! 


Why don’t you get a rifle of the Championship Kind— 
and beat the other boys in your neighborhood ? 


“ Rifling” means the grooves inside the barrel. 
“Rifled” as carefully as other rifles which sell as high as $50.00. This “Rifling” 
is absolutely perfect and gives the bullet an even, spinning twist which sends it 
A little conscientious practise will steady your hand 

ood rifle you can make a bull’s-eye not once 
in a while, but all the time, provided Fou ae instructed by an expert shot. Read 


The Stevens Favorite is 


You may be a good natural shot, but no matter how much you practise—or 
how steady your hand—or how clear your eye—or how cool your nerve— 
you wouldn’t have a chance on earth with good shots if your gun is cheaply 
“Rifted,” with rough edges on the “Rifling” grooves. 


Your bullet would have 











all of these subjects, giving valuable advice 


formation you 
shot. Write now—to-day. 











Stevens Gun Book telling about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle 
need to know about guns, and the advice in the letter helps you to be an expert 





Stevens Favorite Single Shot Rifle No. 17 (.22 caliber) 






List Price $6.00. 


Stevens Visible Loadin; 
Repeating Rifle No. 





Points for the Sharpshooter, Hunter or Trap Shooter: 
‘OU can obtain a red-hot letter written to oo pes cramer fo ann dom eneeen Siew 


fad we ee re an 2 Soe 
Telescopes. Just the in- 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Dept. 514, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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EARTHS GREATEST 





OWN through the years a legend drifts, 

and in its heart a truth 

As sacred now as when the world was in its 
golden youth. 

An angel came from Paradise,—so runs the 
olden tale,— 

And seeking what was best on earth, he trav- 
ersed hill and dale. 

“For I must find,” the angel said, ‘‘and bear to 
Heaven’s throne 

The sweetest and the purest things that ever 
earth has known.” 


And so he took a baby’s smile, by means an 
angel knows, 

A cluster of the fairest flowers, the lily and the 
rose, 

The love that fills a mother’s heart and shines 
from out her eyes; 

And then with these returned again beyond the 
azure skies. 


And as he neared the gates of pear! the waiting 
angel host 

Beheld the choice that he had made of what 
earth values most. 

In unison they greeted him, and thus the word 
arose: 

“Oh, sweet and pure the baby’s smile, the lily 
and the rose, 

But these are passing things of earth; a thing 
that never dies 

Is love that fills a mother’s heart and shines 
from out her eyes. 

And that, of all the earth can boast, is fit for 
Paradise.” 
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THE SIN OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


} (6 “1T MAY be a folly, but you 
wouldn’t think of calling ex- 
travagance a sin?’’ asked a 


JA, G4 young man of his minister. 

‘ ‘IT don’t care to offend you by 
harsh terms, and if we agree that 
it is a folly, that is reason enough 
for wishing to be wiser.’’ 

“But it’s very easy to spend money when 
one is with others, and one doesn’t like to be 
called ‘tight.’ ’’ 

‘‘John,’’ said the minister, ‘‘I don’t propose 
to argue with you, but I want to tell you two 
stories, both of them true, recent, and out of 
my own experience. They will illustrate the 
reason why, knowing you as well as I do, 
having baptized you and received you into the 
church, I cannot view without concern your 
growing extravagance, and the company into 
which it leads you, and the interests from 
which it tends to separate you. 

‘“‘A few months ago a young man came to 
this city, and spent his first days here under my 
own roof. I have known his father for many 
years, an earnest, faithful man, who has denied 
himself for that boy, and prayed for him, and 
done everything that a father ought. 

“T chance to remember a word which his 
father spoke to me a number of years ago, when 
the boy was a young lad, and was recovering 
from a sickness that made it seem possible he 
would need a change of climate. I happen to 
remember meeting his father, who told me of 
this, and how he was arranging in his own 
mind to change his business, to make any sacri- 
fice, to move to the ends of the earth, if neces- 
sary, for that boy’s sake. 

‘*The boy is not a bad boy. But he had not 
been in my home an hour before he asked me for 
the address of a tailor, and when his new suit 
came,—a suit which I thought he might very 
well have waited to earn,—it was silk-lined 
throughout. I do not believe the suit which 
his father wears as he passes the plate in church 
every Sunday is silk-lined. 

‘‘T knew what the boy was to earn, and could 
estimate what he could afford, and I knew that 
he could not buy that suit out of his own 
earnings. 

‘‘T had a letter from his father a few days 
ago. Shall I read it to you? It is very short. 
It says: 

“‘My Dear Friend. I hope you will never know 
how hard it is for me to write to you to say that 
you must not under any circumstances lend 
money to my dear boy. 

‘** And those last three words make it the more 
pathetic. 

‘*The second story, too, is recent. Another 
boy, from another state, came to this city, and 
for the first few Sundays attended our church. 
We tried to interest him in good things; we 
liked him, and did our best for him. I saw 
little in him to disturb me, except that he was 
spending more money than I could think he 
earned. Recently I received a letter from his 
father. 
will tell you the substance of it. He wrote say- 
ing that his son was employed in a business 
where, with economy, hé ought to be able to 
make a living from the start, and with hope 
for advancement, but that from the first week 





It is longer, and I will not read it, but | ! 





he had written home for money. Not only so, 
but the father had all too good reason to believe 
that the boy was ‘still leaving bills unpaid. 
The father wrote to ask me whether he could 
not arrange with some one connected with the 
church to receive the boy’s money from home 
week by week, and see that it was applied to 
the uses for which it was sent. He added that 
he would be glad to consider himself a contrib- 
utor to the church during the period of this 
arrangement. 

“‘T had little hope that any arrangement of 
this kind would help matters, but I took it as 
indicating that the boy needed looking after, 
and I sent at once to look him up. Where do 
you think we found him? In jail. 

‘‘These are not imaginary stories, nor are 
they of a remote past. And I see other young 
men for whom I am anxious. Wear the coat 
a little longer, but pay for it out of your own 
money. Be considered ‘tight’ if necessary, but 
live within your means. It is good sense; more 
that that, it is good religion. 

‘‘And now I will answer your question, or 
rather, you may answer it: Is extravagance 
merely a folly, or is it also a sin? What do 
you think ?”’ 

* ¢ 


A WAKING NIGHTMARE. 


CHANCE visitor to a Chinese timber-camp 
has related, in Chambers’s Journal, an ex- 
traordinary adventure with a crocodile, in 

which the crocodile came very near having the 
best of it. “Arriving in my boat at the little jetty 
or landing-place, I was astonished to find Graham, 
the white man in charge of the camp, lying on a 
rattan couch within a few yards of the bank, with 
a heavy express rifle across his knees, gazing in- 
tently at a rough pagar, or fence, erected in the 
stream. 


“Throwing myself down near him in the wel- 
come shade, I learned the following peers 

“Two nights before, Graham was sleeping peace- 
fully in his little paim-leaf house, in a clearing 
about twenty yards from the river-bank, when his 
dog began to growl, and refused to be silenced. 

“Graham turned out and walked round the hut to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance, but seein 
nothing, addressed himself to the dog in his usua: 
vigorous sailing-ship language, and retired to bed 


again. 

arive minutes later he was once more aroused 
by a yelp from the dog, and this time, really 
annoyed, he seized a stick and sallied forth to 
inflict punishment on the disturber of his dreams. 
Suddenly a dark form ene swiftly from the 
shadows, and Graham felt himself seized by the 
right knee as in a vise. 

‘Stooping to free himself, he found he was in 
the frie a large crocodile, whose teeth were 
firmly embedded in the flesh. 

“Backward and forward the struggle swayed— 
the crocodile striving to pull its destined victim to 
the water’s edge, and Graham. pered as he 
was by his imprisoned leg, fighting for his life to 
reach higher ground. At last the beast, hurling its 
victim to the ground with a shake of its powerf 
head, = to drag him swiftly toward the water. 

“Poor Graham, feeling, as he expressed it, that 
it was ‘all over bar the shouting,’ determined to 
make one last effort for his life; and taking 
advantage of a momentary halt as the brute was 
powe iw a tree eta. he sat up and suc- 
ceeded etting both his thumbs into the reptile’s 
eye-sockets—the only vulnerable part of a croco- 
dile’s head. 

“The rest of the story is, perhaps, best told in 
Graham’s own words, or as nearly as circum- 
stances will permit: 

**As soon as I gets my thumbs made fast in ’is 
eyes, ’e opens ’is mouth to shout, an’ lets go my 
leg. Then, first thing next mornin’, the coolies 
lays ’is breakfast for ’im, as you see, an’ I gets 
into this chair, an’ ’ere I stays, if it’s a month. 

“Vainly I tried to him to come awa’ 
with me to the next station and see a doctor. 
argued with him, I implored him, but it was abso- 
lutely useless. He refused to move from that 
chair till he had bagged his crocodile, and I was at 
last obliged to leave him, having dressed his leg, 
and exhausted every known means of persuasion 
short of brute force. 

“T met him again a week later in a hospital bed, 
suffering severely, but by happy in the knowl- 
edge that the bones of that crocodile were bleach- 
ing in the sun outside his house.” 





* ¢ 


MEN OF ACTION. 
|: THE rush for Alaskan gold men did not 


forget to be ready to help the unfortunate. | ¥ 


The author of “Trailing and Camping in 
Alaska,” Mr. A. M. Powell, narrates an incident 
that occurred at Valdez. The place was over- 
crowded with prospectors and miners, food was 
scarce, and there was a good deal of sickness. 
Many had come over the glacier, and others had 
lost their lives in the attempt. 


A dog-team gallo up, and stopped in front of 
the only pretense oP) hovel at Valdez. The night 
was dark, as the northern winter — always 
are when the moon is not shining. ie dogs im- 
mediately lay down, almost exhausted from their 
long = and the two men were soon surrounded 
by inquiring friends. One of the two said: 

ses t do you think, fellows? Just this side of 
Saw-Mill Camp we passed a woman who was 
gins a sled on which was her sick husband. 

e remonstrated against the undertaking of 
crossing the glacier, but she replied that the 
might as well die Aw as anywhere else, as 
meant certain death to stop. Our dogs could 
only pull our outfit, and there wasn’t fru enough 
for all, so we were compelled to leave them. They 
will be at the last timber to-night, and if some- 
pecs Soaen’t go to their rescue, they will be dead 
by this time to-morrow.” 

A man stepped out from the crowd and said: 

“T’ll go for one. Now who else has a good dog- 
team to splice in with mine?” 

“T’m your huckleberry,” announced another. 

It was three o’clock in the —— before they 
had made their selection of dogs were ready 
to start on that hazardous trip. 

“There oy the best dog-team in Alaska and 
driven by the best two men on earth!” exclaimed 
a man, as they turned a corner and were gone. 

The trail was —_— followed, and soon the nine 
miles of level bench were passed. The speed 
slackened only when they were ascending the 
summit, which they reached by eleven that morn- 


ng. 

Bown, down the steep descent they plunged, 
and by one o’clock were off the glacier and skip- 
ping over level ground. The poor woman had 
pulled the sled _ until she was exhausted, and had 
sat down beside her husband. She was bidden 
to seat herself comfortably, while they fastened 
the two sleds together. Soon they were bounding 
away at such a rapid rate of speed that the woman 





wept for joy. When they recrossed the summit, 
the whole range was “smoking” and the wind was 
sending the fine snow along the crust. 

“Twenty miles to town, and it can never catch 
us,” said the driver. 

‘ownsmen anxiously waited and watched the 
trail. As the team rushed up, they were sur- 
rounded by eager, helping hands. They were 
saved by men, not of good intentions only, but by 
men of instant action. 





HE night breeze comes and softly bears away 
The petal blooms that graced fair fields to-day, 
But on their stems remain 
The blossoms’ seeds, that will these meads 
Make Eden-like again. 


Oh, would that I might live one perfect day— 
Wherein when wingéd hours had gone their way 
There might be left to see, 
Like flower seeds, some golden deeds 
To grace its memory! 


* @ 


A ROMP IN THE DESERT. 


HE Bedouins of fiction are usually super- 
naturally grave fellows, who look out on the 
world with ‘unfathomable mystery” in their 

eyes. Quite a different picture is that drawn by 
Mr. Norman Duncan in “Going Down from Jeru- 
salem.” It was a company of travellers—Christian 
and otherwise—that had stopped for the night. 
One member had just performed a simple trick for 
the entertainment of the others. “A feat!” cried 
Mustafa. “I, too, will perform a feat!” 


We made a ring in the moonlight, and fell silent 
and watchful, while the old fellow vely wound 
his skirt about his middle. An athletic perform- 
Soe, Samy some mighty acrobatic feat of the 


esert. 

“Observe!” said Mustafa. ; 

Our attention deepened, and Mustafa, having 
bowed with much politeness to the company, 
turned a somersault. 

Then restraint broke loose. 

“Catch me!” shouted the younger kha 
Here was a familiar game. They reached to seize 
him; but the younger khawaja lea) from the 
quick hands of the big muleteer, dodged the cat- 
ae of the Sudanese, buffeted Aboosh, over- 
turn the ouin, and darted off into the 
moonlight with a whoop like the shriek of a dis- 
ap} ng locomotive. They were after him in a 
flash—a yelping, giggling, looing, guffawing 
pack, | over the moonlit sand like shadows. 
Weelah: but the delight of that pursuit, the 
hh of the capture! 

-around-a-rosy’’—and the desert fairly 
groaned from the vigor of the squatting. 

te a mad success! 

“‘Crack-the-whip”—and the climax of earthly 
Joys was achieved. 

e put the camel boys on the end of the line; 
we sent them combing head over heels, rolling 
over the soft sand e rag balls, far into the 


‘ht. 

Weelah! but they would be cracked again. And 
we cracked them, with such joyous fervor that we 
never expected to see them more. 
Mustafa clamored to be cracked. We 1) 
Mustafa; we put Mustafa where he craved to be, 
and we gripped hands with a new and mightier 
grip, and we ran faster and farther, and we turned 
more eB and we cracked the old gentleman 
clean out of s ent, over 7 ridge of a sand-drift. 

“ e 


trio 


‘ul | farther moonli; 


y Mol screamed, returning. 
“But there is a deep hole in the desert where 
alighted.” 


GETTING AT THE FACTS. 


HEIR neighbor was at once kind-hearted 
a and inquisitive. In some way she had got 

the idea that something had happened at 
Bobby’s house. Accordingly, when she met 
Bobby at the grocery-store, she lost no time in 
asking, “Anybody sick at your house, Bobby?” 
Bobby, who had been questioned by her before, 
replied that nothing was the matter now; that his 
family was all right; and then he tried, as politely 
as he could, to escape. But the end was not yet, 
as the Chicago News proceeds to show. 


“TI thought I saw Doctor Mills going in yester- 
day,” pursued the inquiring neighbor. “His auto- 
mobile was in front of your door for an hour.” 

“Oh, yes, he was there,” admitted Bobby, “but 

all right, almost, before he came. She 
byrned only a little on the hands.” 
gasped the curious inquirer. 
by? What did she do?” 
inno,” said Bobby, edging along the coun- 
ter. “I wasn’t there. I guess some of the gaso- 
line must have splashed on her when she was 
putting the hired girl’s dress out.” 

“Gasoline!” exclaimed the kind-hearted neigh- 
bor, her curiosity =r idly toward the fever- 

int. “Was your id Injured, dear? Mercy! 

must run over and see your mama. What was 
it about the gasoline?” 

Bobby looked up at her impatiently, but she had 
pgp between ap Dore ant a pa Ee 
apples, so escape was impossible. He e 
ann stood on one foot. . 

“JT dunno,” he said. “I only heard it after I 
come in. I guess Lizzie took down the gasoline 
bottle off the pantry shelf instead of the alcohol 
bottle, because she was in a hurry to fix it so ma 


could wrap up pa’s ankle. i denne how it come— 
it caught fire, ess, some way.” 
The interes neighbor leaned against the 


counter and regard the boy in exasperation 
while a flood of questions rose to her lips that 
choked her utterance. 

Bobby mistakenly thought he saw an opportu- 
nity to slip out of her compelling presence, but she 
seized him by the shoulder. 

“Why, Bobby,” she almost shrieked, “is your 
pa’s ankle hurt, too? I thought you told me a 
minute ago that nothing was the matter!” 

“Well, there ain’t anything the matter,” per- 
sisted Bobby pcm hype loose, ‘or any- 
how, it don’t amount anything. I heard pa 
telling ma he’d get her a new picture ’stead of the 
one he broke; and I guess he didn’t never like the 
one we had, ow: 

The calmness of the inquisitive neighbor was 
born of desperation. She smiled winningly and 
again questioned the reluctant Bobby. 

‘Picture?’ she repeated. ‘Did your papa break 
one of the pictures?” 

“No, he didn’t break it!” replied peer, indig- 
pene: “It was hit by the plaster when the ceil- 
ing felldown. I got to go now,” he add 

For ness’ sake!” 
questioner. ‘When the ceiling fell 
—what—how did that poupen, ear?”’ 

“I told you I wasn’t there!” snaj 
“I was over in the park, skating. en I come 
home and went wr e stove was laying ri 
where it fell, and I s 


Why, how 


ht 
uppose when it slipped End hit 


sped we neighborly t 





pa’s ankle it must have busted the ceiling down- 
stairs. I promised ma I’d hurry back,” he added, 


ages, 
e inquisitive neighbor made one last attempt 
to straighten things out before her informant 
should escape. 

“Was your papa taking a stove up-stairs when it 
happen a she asked. “Up to the maid’s room, 


I cm a 

“Sure,” said Bobby. ‘“She’s been kicking about 
bein’ froze to death up there, and pa took the old 
heater out of the basement and dragged it up 
there. 1 guess it must have — on him.” 

“And—and the pict the plaster—and 
the gasoline caught fire then—and Doctor Mills,” 
oo Seen, as the facts whirled through her 


brain. 

Bobby contrived to dive under her arm to free- 
dom. “There ain’t anything the matter now,” he 
said, as he started for the door. ‘‘Two men from 
the hardware store put up the stove, and it’s work- 


ing fine.” 
T 
A spicuously placed in the beautiful Court of 
Honor, rose a fountain representing the 
ship of state, on which Columbia rode in majesty, 
with Fame before her. On each side four female 
figures, symbolic of the arts, sciences and com- 
merce, bent gracefully to the oars, seeming actu- 
ally to impart a forward movement to Columbia’s 
barge. 


An old lady, waiting for her party to come up, 
was one day seen gazing earnestly at the foun- 
tain; but the admiration it was wont to stir in the 
spectator was lacking in this case. Her ~s y' 

on finally burst bounds, and she turned a 
stranger sitting near. 

“Do you s’pose,” she demanded, “that they reely 
= - aa women do that kind of work—in them 

jays?’ 

owever one’s sympathies may turn, in regard 

to the suffragists and “anti’s,” there can be no 
reasonable doubt that this is the day and America 
is the country of and forthe women. The demand 
of the ladies themselves for exemption from the 
upon their sex—“in them 

by the deep-seated deter- 
accord them the priv- 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 
THE World’s Columbian Exposition, con- 


severer tasks mapooed 
days” —is paralleled 
mination among them 
ileges and the honors. 

small boy, a member of whose family is con- 
nected with the army, recently visited New York. 
As military affairs are as the breath of life to this 
youngster, his cousins, taking him to Central Park 
one day, naturally called his attention to the Saint- 
Gaudens equestrian statue of General Sherman, 
at the Plaza entrance to the park. Before the 
orate splendid charger steps the proud figure 
of Victory. 

The boy stood silent, ——~ we 7 reddening cheeks 
and flashing eyes showed that he was moved 
deeply. But in this case also the emotion was not 
admiration. 

“I don’t believe he was much of a soldier!” he 
finally exclaimed, indignantly. wht didn’t he 
get off that horse and let the lady ride?” 


CANCELING THE DEBT. 


OR some things there can be no adequate 
payment in money. Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
the missionary physician of the Pacific coast, 

knew that very well, says his biographer, the Rev. 
Myron Eells. Once on the Wallawalla River a 
poor sick immigrant, weak from eating “blue 
mass,” was taken to see the doctor. The story is 
best told in his own words. 

Mother Whitman came and raised the wagon 
cover and said, ‘“What is the matter with you, my 
brother?” 

“T am sick, and I don’t want to be pestered 
much, either.’ 

“But, but, my young friend, my husband is a 
doctor, and can probal ly cure your ailment. I'll 
go and call him.’ 

So off she clattered, and pretty soon Doc came 
and they packed me in the cabin, and soon he had 
me on my feet again. 

I eat up a whole band of cattle for him, as I 
had to winter with him. I told him I’d like to 
work for him, to kinder pay part of my bill. 

Well, Doc set me to making rails, but I only 
made two hundred before spring, and I got to 
worrying ’cause I had only fifty dollars and a 
saddle-horse, and I reckoned I owed the doctor 
four or five hundred dollars for my life. 

Now, maybe I wasn’t knocked out when I went 
and told the doctor I wanted to go on to Webfoot 
and asked him how we stood ; and doctor p’inted 
to a cayuse pony, and says, “‘Money I have not, 
J you can take that horse and call it even, if you 


* ¢ 


THE ANNUAL BATH. 


HE bath, it is said, is the measure of civiliza- 

| tion. He who bathes once a day must be a 

better human being than he who bathes once 

a week, once a month, or, like the Mexican In- 

dians, once a year. A writer in Outing is the 

authority for the statement that there is a belief 

among these people that to bathe is to court sick- 
ness and death. 


There was a sick boy in a hut where a friend of 
mine stopped one day, and my friend ouggented to 


the father that a bat! ‘might eure him. e father 
held up his hands in horror. 
“A bath! That would kill him!” he exclaimed. 


“T never bathed in =z life, and my children never 
bathed, and never will.” 

Down in the low countries they do bathe once a 
year. At midnight on June 29th,—St. Peter’s day, 
—the = saint calms the ocean and makes the 
water harmless, and those within reach of the sea 
who have sufficient faith in the protecting powers 
of the saint gather there on that day and reck- 
lessly wash their bodies. 

At points removed from the coast June 24th is 
the annual bathing day. This is St. John the 
Baptist’s or and that good saint has a conces- 
sion to mol ity the rigors of the rivers for the 
benefit of the would-be clean ones. 


* 


A STANDING JOKE. 


RAINS were always slow and far between 
on the branch road. Nobody knew this 
better than the people at the junction— 

except perhaps those on the branch itself. It was 
an old story to them, and the jokes about the situ- 
ation were many and good. One day the news- 
dealer at the junction station came home to lunch, 
grinning broadly to himself. 

“What's the joke?” asked his wife. ‘You look 
pretty well pleased with yourself.” 

“Oh, noth ¢ particular.” he replied, ene 
an odd fellow from the end of the line said a ‘unny 


hing. 

“He'd missed his train, and there wasn’t another 
for two hours. He came to the counter to buy 
some reading-matter. He asked for a joke book 
and I said I didn’t keep them. Then he paw 
over the stock, and fina y said, ‘Well, I guess I’ll 
take a time-table instead. ” 
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THE NEW WORK-BOX. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


\ 


A LEGEND. 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


HAVE heard that all the tears 
That we never cry 
All are saved throughout the years 
Until some time by and by, 
When they're changed to jewels 


gay, 

Gems that fairies, far away, 

Catch and fling upon the grass. 
We can see them as we pass, 
And they make the morning bright 
With their gleaming, happy light. 
Think! The drops of dew you see 
Might belong to you or me! 


— 4, 
THE REASON. 


BY MARGERATE DANE. 
- H URRY up, there!’’ shouted Benny 


Haddock, as he spied Bobby coming 
slowly down the schoolhouse steps. 

“IT believe I’ve been waiting a whole hour 

for you, Bobby !’’ 

‘“‘And I believe that you have, too,’’ 
answered Bobby, crossly. ‘‘I’m just tired 
of going to school, and I’m tired of staying 
every night after it is over! I wish I were 
a robin, or a bluebird, or a butterfly! I’ve 
been wishing it all the afternoon !’’ 

Benny laughed. ‘‘Bluebirds can’t ride 
bicycles, Bobby,’’ he said. 

‘T don’t care if they can’t!’’ declared 
Bobby. ‘‘I’d like to be one just the same. 
Bluebirds don’t have to study, and they 
don’t have to work one mite !’’ 

“Oh, yes, they do,’’ said Benny, deci- 
dedly. ‘“They have to build their nests, and 
hunt for worms and bugs, and feed their babies, 
and do heaps of other things! They work like 
everything, birds do!’’ 

Bobby sniffed. ‘‘You never have to work 
or stay after school, either, Benny Haddock! 
You haven’t stayed after school once this term !’” 

“T know I haven’t,’’ said Benny, proudly, 
“and do you want to know the reason why? 
It’s because I work and you wish! You were 
wishing and looking out of the window most 
every minute before the spelling class recited, 
and then you missed the very first word. That’s 
the reason why you had to stay after school 
to-night. And I studied and studied, until I 
was sure that I knew every word, and that’s 
the reason why I didn’t !’’ 

Bobby sniffed again. ‘ ‘You think you know 
everything !’’ he said, shortly. 

But would you believe it! The very next 
day Bobby studied with a will. He worked 
so busily that he forgot all about wishing, and 
he forgot all about looking out of the window, 
too! He did not stay after school, because he 
had worked like a little beaver, and had let 
some other boy do the wishing. 


— rw — 
THE NEW DOLL-HOUSE. 


BY SARAH HUNTINGTON. 


HEN Dorothy was visiting her grand- 

mother in the country she found that 

her family of dolls was sure to be in 
some one’s way. She had brought only her 
four tiny dolls, but if she put. them to sleep on 
the broad, old-fashioned sofa, some one was 
sure to come there to lie down. If she built 
them a bed on the stairs, some one would 
complain of ‘‘nearly falling.’’? It was no use 
to try the top of the wood-box in the kitchen, 
nor the window-seat in the hall. 

Dorothy told grandpa about it, and he said 
he would try to find a vacant apartment for 
them, where the rent was not too high and 
the surroundings agreeable. As he had won- 
derful ideas, Dorothy was not surprised when 
he said one day, ‘‘Can you pack up and be 
ready ito go into the new house this after- 
noon ??? 

Dorothy said she could, and without asking 
any questions she flew up to her room to pack 
the dolls’ trunks and box up the set of furniture 
and dishes. After luncheon grandpa helped 
her bring the things down-stairs. He led the 
way to the deep window-seat in the sitting- 
room, and there, suspended in the window, was 
a huge bird-cage that had once been the home 
of a tame crow. 

He had polished it brightly and hung a 











SNe oe 


Piha work-box, fresh and 
new, 


With spools of silk and cottons, too, 
A needle-book and pins beside, 
And scissors to a ribbon tied. 


A little doll in nightgown clad, 

Because no other clothes it had, 

That lay in bed with piteous stare 

And longed for pretty frocks to 
wear. 
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A little girl who sat her down 

To cut and sew with thoughtful 
frown, 

And plan how many things she’d 
make 

For her poor shivering dolly’s sake. 


A little pile of clothes half-made, 
An untrimmed bonnet near them laid, 
A work-box in a sorry mess, 


And dolly still without a dress. 


- 





LITTLE 


BY DORA M. MORRELL. 


UCH a queer little girl is Marie, and sweet— 
She is different from us, 
“Les pieds,” she says, when of them she would speak, 
And “La joue,” she says, with her hand to her cheek. 
Where we have hands, “les mains” she will shake, 
And for her hat, “le chapeau” she will take. 
She has “lesdents” where teeth we would say, 
But teeth and “les dents” ache in just the same way. 


“Les yeux bleus” Marie has, 


As sweet little May's, though a different name, 
And Marie herself is as loving and true, | 
Though she doesn’t say things just the way that we. do. 


are. .cuemanemell 


shelf across by means of wires to make a bed- 
room. He had carried gray cambric round the 
cage, in which square openings were cut for 
the windows. Over the top he had ingeniously 
hung green paper, marked off with black, to 
give the effect of shingles. 

“This is just a city suite—living-room, bed- 
room and bath,’’ he explained. ‘‘Of course 
your family will go out for their meals.’’ 

Dorothy clapped her hands with delight. 
‘‘But what is the basket for?’’ she cried, as 
she saw a square basket attached to the cage 
with a pulley and cords. 

‘*Why, that is the elevator—no good city 
apartment is without an elevator.’’ As he said 
this he placed two of the little dolls in the 
basket, pulled the cords, and the car rose swiftly 
to the door of the cage. 

Dorothy thought this was the best part of 
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MARIE. 


for she hasn't feet — 


are blue eyes just the same 





the arrangement, and she lowered the car again, | 
placed the furniture in it, and carried it up to | 
the rooms. | 

On the lower floor she set the parlor furniture, | 
the little sofa and chairs. On the next floor 
she placed the two beds and the little gold 
chairs and the dressing-case. The ‘‘bath’’ was 
the bird’s dish attached to the side, and over 
this she hung the mirror. 

It was the daintiest home dolls ever had, and | 
Dorothy was so delighted with the elevator that | 
the poor tenants spent most of their time riding | 
up and down. 

“What shall we call this house?’’ she asked, 
as she stood admiring it. 
ment-houses have names. ’’ 

‘7 think the ‘Tiptop House’ would be a 
good name,’’ said grandpa, and Dorothy agreed 
that it named and described it. 





‘Nearly all apart- | 
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THE THREAD GAME. 


BY HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 
OME rainy day when you are shut up 
in the house try what is called the 


Sn game. 


The thread used is a piece of red worsted 
or cotton, twelve or fourteen inches long, 
the ends fastened together with as small a 
knot as possible. Then saturate it with 
water, place it on a damp slate, and with 
a pencil you can push the moist thread 
into all sorts of forms, and make pictures 
of leaves, fruits, flowers, stars, furniture, 
and so forth. 

For instance, place the wet thread on 
the slate so that it forms a circle; then if 
you push the top of the circle in toward 
the middle, you have a heart-shaped cooky. 
If you push the top down a little farther 
toward the middle, you will have a bean, 
and by pushing the lower half of the circle 
upward to the middle, papa’s eye-glasses 
will appear. Then by pushing in the right 
and left sides similarly, you get a pretty 
four-petaled flower. 

There is no end to the figures thus made, 
for the slightest push of the pencil changes 
the shape, and we have a soldier cap, a 
Christmas stocking, a knife, fork or spoon. 
As you grow more skilful and observe 
more closely the outline of objects about 
you, you may be able to make a thread 
picture of your dog, or the kitty as she 
sits on the rug. 


ee ee 
PUZZLES. 


1. HIDDEN PROVERB, 
A proverb of twenty-eight letters. 
123647 not ours; 891011 not one; 125 
those who are speaking; 1722151920 to 
reduce to powder; 21 28 13 14 18 26 25 to stir to 
enthusiasm ; 24 27 16 23 to seek. 


2. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
I. 

Transpose and change a planetary body into 
animals; accomplished into a stately woman; to 
throw out into what we live in daily; to revise 
into season; unusual into the back. 


Il. 
What dress will do for a word you’ll see 
If you follow the changes that come to me. 
You'll start with a drink that is very well known, 
And from that to a corded bundle I’ve grown; 
And so on to valley, a storm and right strong, 
Toa ye ay a man, so white something’s wrong, 
And so is the breathing that comes right along ; 
Some women like the change that comes next; 
And then I’m a story, not too complex ; 
Again I’m a valley, and a blow on the skin; 
To a college I turn when these I have been. 


3. CHARADES. 


I. 
To do my first is to study well; 
Summer, in my next ’tis fun to dwell; 
My third is the past of a purpose sure, 
And my whole makes happiness endure. 
II. 
My first may be a place of rest; 
iy next a letter or a word; 
If you’ve my third ’twill serve you best 
When grown to more, I’ve heard ; 
My whole is as in life we start, 
And may be always in our heart. 


II. 

If you’re "| first you’re never out; 
My next will render warmth about; 
My next a note in ~ey heard ; 
Fourth is you and me, a little word ; 
My whole no man would like to be, 
Yet in the world such lives we see. 

4. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARES. 

1. 

You needn’t hold the score so long, 
We’re more than ready for your song. 


It does them good, your sisters say, 
That you’re so lively and so gay. 


Strive now with all pone might, my dear. 
Sing out without a thought of fear. 


You sang eleven songs last night, 
We heard each one with new delight. 


Those little nonsense songs were bright. 
Be sure you sing them all to-night. 


Il. 


The Birds’ Gazette is fine and neat, 
A toucan edited the sheet. 


With glasses on his beak he sat, 
And in one claw a red silk hat. 


He said, ‘‘With scissors sharp I write, 
And in a crescent I indite. 


“Perhaps my style is not preferred, 
But they all tell me I’m a bird. 


“And that’s indeed, so well I know, 
The highest praise as mortals go.” 


Answers to Puzzles in March 17th Number. 


1. 1. Pan, try—pantry. 11. Horse, chest, nut— 
peeepsneitane. 11. Car, pet, knight — carpet- 
nign 


2. Limerick, Athens, Quebec, St. Augustine, 
Ghent, Austerlitz, Halifax, Paris, Bismarck, Lin- 
coln, Rome, Cordova, Alexandria, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Tyre, Constantinople, Moscow, Raleigh, 
Vladimir, Melbourne, Venice, Boston, Calcutta, 
Granada. 

3. Steam, team; star, tar; stale, tale; stamp, 
tamp; steal, teal; store, tore; stone, tone; slap, 
lap; slave, lave; slump, lump. 
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““Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. ([Adr. 











B { You can make money by selling 
oys ® AMMONINE. Your mother, your mother's 
friends, every woman it—will buy it. You make 50c. 
out of every $1.50 you take in. Send for free sample and 
particulars, or to get started at once send $1.00 and we will 
you prepaid 15 packages selling for $1.50. 
AMMONINE MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 











Your 
Summer Outfit 


There is Pleasure for you in the Summer 
Wardrobe. With delight you turn to cool linens, 
and soft batistes and laces, and in these Sum- 
mer garments good stv/e means so much. 


How very valuable, therefore, the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is to you NOW. Not only dothe low 
prices offer you the certainty of more garments 
for the money you expect to spend, but also we 
offer you more stylish, more beautiful garments 
than you can elsewhere buy. 


Have you the ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book? 
If you have — Study it again. 
If you have not—Write for it. 


This Style Book gives you choice of New 
York's Newest, Best, Most Beautiful Styles and 
at “NATIONAL” Prices. It is to your own inter- 
est to secure and study this Free Style Book, 
to your own interest in pleasure gained and 
money saved. 


“NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made 
Apparel 
for Ladies and 
Misses 









Waists 
.98 to $7.98 
Skirts 
$1.49to $14.98 4 


Dresses 


$3.98 to 
$29.98 


“Tub Suits 
$4.98 to $16.98 


Misses’ Dresses 
$2.98 to $12.98 


Hats 
$1.98 to $14.98 


Hosiery 
-13 to $2.49 


Neckwear 
-15 to $2.98 


Also a wonderful 
assortment of 
Petticoats, 
Vadereear, Veils, 


Bora! Clotkines se. 
“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


MADE TO + $ 

MEASURE to 

Each suit is cut and made to measure from 
your own choice of over 400 materials, and like 


every “NATIONAL” Garment, it is shipped you 
entirely at our risk according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Eve “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our sign 
G t ttached. Thi says that you 
may return, at our expense, any “ NATIONAL” 
Garment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money. 

The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 
postage to all parts of the world. 

With your Style Book we will send you samples 
of materials for “NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure 
Suits, but please state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
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Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 





Stenciling Outfit 


HE art of Stenciling, which consists in 

printing by hand on walls, fabrics and 
other materials, through the use of a 
stencil plate, has become a most popular 
handicraft. This stencil plate consists of 
a prepared paper having a cut-out design. 
3y brushing a color through these per- 
forations, the design is transferred upon 
the material desired. The charm of this 
work consists in the simplicity of its 
application, also in its adaptability for a 
wide range of decorative effects. By 
means of cut-work patterns and a brush 
and paint a colored repeating design can 
be transferred to table covers, bed 
spreads, wall papers, lambrequins, scarfs, 
curtains and other fabrics. Our Stencil- 
ing Outfit consists of 1 Stencil Brush, 
8 tubes Stencil Colors, 1 bottle Stencil 
Medium, 4 Stencil Cut-Work Designs, 
and Booklet of Instructions. 














Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 15 cts. 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price of Outfit $1.00, post-paid. 








Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
LL PLL NL PIN ID 
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AN INGENIOUS DEVICE. 

HE proprietor of a certain hotel on the 
Maine coast had been much harassed by 
the accusations of guests who ‘‘overslept,’’ 

| and thereby failed to make connections or keep 
|appointments. They invariably insisted they 
had never been called, abused his employés as 
well as himself, and declared they would never 
stop with him again. Of course they usually 
did stop, but that did not altogether even 
| matters from the proprietor’s standpoint. 

| At last, after long and anxious thought, he 

| hit upon a plan which seemed calculated to 

insure justice and satisfaction to all parties. 
It was one of the most abusive of his ‘ons 
under the old regulations on whom the new 
| scheme was first tried. He had retired with 
reiterated injunctions to wake him in time to 
catch that five-o’clock train. It was midwinter. 

The proprietor had learned by experience how 





| difficult of persuasion is a so sleeper in a 
| warm bed that hour of the morning. At 
| quarter past four there was a loud rap upon the 
| guest’s door. No answer. Then a still louder 
| summons. 


| ‘*What’s the matter ?’’ came the response. 
| “Get up, quick, sir—please,’’ in a tone of 
excitement, ‘‘and sign this receipt !’’ 

‘*Receipt ?”’ ' 

‘*Yes, sir; here it is and here’s the pencil. 
Right quick, sir, please! - It’s very important 
—won’t take you a minute, sir, to sign it!’’ 

Muttering incoherently, the guest stumbled 
out of bed. The very strangeness of the de- 
mand had roused him as doubtless no ordinary 
summons could do. Unlocking the door, he 
thrust out his hand, confused ideas of registered 
letters, checks, legacies, crowding upon his half- 
awakened senses. The paper which he drew 
inside bore the date and ‘‘Called at 4.15, as 
requested. Sign here.’’ 


* 


MASTER - STROKE. 


| HE fact that Eben Hobbs had fairly won 
7: the reputation of being the laziest man in 
Willowby was no cause of regret to him. 
He sat incorrigible and imperturbably good- 
natured under the fire of his wife’s complaints. 
“‘T should think you’d ’ve sunk into the ground 
when all those other men could make a good 
showing of what they’d done in the twenty 
| years since Nate Pearson went away, and you 
hadn’t a thing but broken-down buildings to 
| your credit,’’ said Mrs. Hobbs, on one occasion. 


‘‘Lawzee, do you think I care what _— 
|o’ me a Congressman has?’’ inquired Eben, 
|earelessly. ‘‘When they got through with their 
boasting,— the whole post-officeful of ’em,— 
| I just looked around casual, and I said, ‘What 
with my Uncle William’s being a master car- 
nter, Uncle James a fust-class plumber, and 
| Unele Ed’ard at the top o’ the shoemaking 
| trade, there isn’t one of you that’s had the 
chances I have,’ I said; and there wasn’t one 
of ’em that could deny it. 
|  ‘‘And then, before they. got their breaths 
| drawed,’’ added Eben, with a sidelong glance 
at his wife, ‘‘I said to ’em, ‘And there wasn’t 
another man in town had the sconce to step up 
and carry off Anne Rawles, which I did. 
man that’s always had chances,’ I said, ‘isn’t 
likely to let the best one of all slip.’ And I 
can tell ye, they were struck dumb with my 
words—every last one of ’em!’’ 


* ¢ 


TEACHING KINDNESS. 


NE of the hard lessons for schoolboys to 
O learn is that among the first principles 
of right conduct are 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in our own. 


When Dean Howson was a young man he was 
for some time master in an English public 
school. In writing of friends and associates, 
Canon Farrar tells this story of the dean as a 
master of boys: 


I have heard some of his former pupils at 
Liverpool College speak of him with warm 
affection, and record how, even in the smallest 
~~~ he assiduously strove to guide them 
aright. 

One of these pupils—now a clergyman—said 
that, as a boy, he once put out his foot for 
another boy to stumble over as he came out of 
the school gate. The boy was tripped up; and 
while the offender was laughing at his fall, 
Doctor Howson, who happened to pass, merely 
looked at him, and said, ‘‘Was that kind?’??— 
nothing more. 

**Yet,’’ said the clergyman, ‘‘that lesson, 
wg fo in but three words, was so spoken 
| that it has remained with me all my life.’’ 


STANLEY, THE STERN. 

ENRY M. STANLEY, as his pictures 
show, was a man who never relaxed his 
severity because of anybody’s pleasantry 

or familiarity. He wanted to gain his object. He 





Magazine, ‘‘both despot and martinet, stern 
| and exacting, uncompromising, silent, humor- 
| less, inscrutable and Cromwellian.’’ 


| ‘ET cannot say we loved him,’’ one of his 
| lieutenants said to me; ‘‘we were all afraid of 
}him, but we all believed in him. When he 
| hadn’t his rifle in hand, he had his Bible, and 
|no matter where our camp was, or how long 
}and distressing our march had been, he never 
| missed his bath and shave in the morning.’’ 

What details to inspire an imaginary portrait 
|of him! The silent man in white, impertarb- 
jable in the heart of the African forest, his 
| words restricted’ to com: . which his fol- 
| agp on recognizing their destiny in him, leaped 

» obey! 


was, says Mr. William H. Rideing in McClure’s | 


BOSS BEES THE YO 
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The Approaching Comet! 


ALLEY’S comet will probably be visible to the naked eye 
early in April, and may be seen in the morning sky before sun- 
rise. The comet will be at its nearest approach to the earth, 

and may also be seen at its brightest, about May 2tst., at which 
time it will be visible in the evening sky soon after sunset. After 
this date it will gradually disappear from view, and cannot again be 
seen for about seventy-five years. To aid those who desire a more 


careful observation of the comet than that afforded by the naked 
eye alone, we offer a choice of two telescopes. 





Astronomical Telescope, No. 16. 


ASTRONOMICAL ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPE, No. 16. TELESCOPE, No. 15. 
Given to any Companion Given to any Companion 
subscril two new subscriber for one new 
subscriptions — $2.25 subscription and An how og 
ing included’ Price of Tel- {ng included. Price of Tel. 
escope $6.50, post-paid. escope $2.50, post-paid. 


This instrument, which 
can be used for the study 
of Halley’s comet, will 
show the crescent phases 
of Venus and Mercury 
when these planets are 
in position for such ob- 
servation. It will show 
some of the satellites of 
Jupiter, and their move- 
ments can be followed 
from night to night. It is especially 
effective on our own moon, showing 
clearly all the large mountain ranges 
and craters. It is also especially fine 
on such a cluster as the Pleiades. This 
Telescope, when fully extended, is 24 
in. long; closed, 834 in. The tubes are 
brass, polished and lacquered. The Tele- 
scope has 3 draws, asun-shield, asmoked 
sun-glass and a French morocco cover. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Pocket Revolving Planisphere. 


This will show the position of the stars as they would appear in the heavens for any 
given hour of the year. Until our limited supply is exhausted—only about 500 on hand 
—we will include a Planisphere with every Telescope o 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Telescope is im- 
ported for us from France. 
The tubes are made of 
heavy brass, finely pol- 
ished and lacquered, and 
have a French morocco- 
covered body. The lenses, 
six in number, are ach- 
romatic, and give a power 
of twelve times, which 
means that an object 
twelve miles distant will appear but one 
mile away. Length of Telescope when 
closed, 7 inches; extended, 17 inches. 
The instrument will show the moons of 
Jupiter, also reveal much detail of the 
surface of our own moon. It is made 
just as well and is as substantial as a 
$10.00 instrument, and can be recom- 
mended for observing the flight of the 
rapidly approaching comet. 





HALLEY’'S COMET, 
January 28, 1836. 











X-Ray View of 
Ball-Bearing Hub. ¥ 
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Our Illustrated Booklet 


will tell you about all the special features of the New Companion 
Sewing Machines, and will also explain our system of selling direct 
From the Factory to the Home, by which we can make a large 
saving for each purchaser. 


A POSTAL-CARD REQUEST WILL BRING 
YOU THIS BOOKLET BY RETURN MAIL. 


FACTORY to HOME Prices. 


Style Hand Sewing Machine . . ‘ ° $11.75 
Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . ; . ° 17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . i " 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ 21.75 
Style 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . ® 19.75 
Style 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 20.75 
Style 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . F 21.75 
Style 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
Style 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines, with the exception of 
Style O, freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines, excepting Style O, freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight 
office west of these four states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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—o= of the Metallic Filament.—At 
a discussion of the metallic filament lamp 
by electrical engineers at Leeds, England, 
lately, attention was called to the ‘‘slump’’ 
which its introduction had caused in the demand 
for electricity for lighting purposes, resulting 
from greater economy of current. It had even 
been proposed to increase the price per unit for 
current used for that purpose, but a wiser plan 
was adopted, namely, the encouragement of a 
wider use of electric lighting. One result of 
the introduction of the metallic filament was 
said to have been that many who had gone 
back to gas now returned to electricity. The 
predicted end is a gain for both producer and 
consumer, ® 


otor-Sleighs.—Motor-sleighs of special 
construction are being made in England 
for Captain Scott’s antarctic expedition. In 
order to give the sleighs a strong grip on the 





TRIAL OF A POLAR MOTOR. 


snow, chains carrying a series of little plat- 
forms provided with spuds pass over sprocket- 
wheels on the rear axle, and then under the 
runners, thus utilizing the weight of the sleigh 
to press the spuds into the hard snow. The 
engines are air-cooled and of 12 horse-power. 
It is calculated that this will be sufficient to 
propel the sleigh and enable it to draw a trailer 
behind. ® 


olar Disturbances and Magnetic 
Storms.—Dr. W. J. 8. Lockyer has shown 
that the enormous magnetic disturbance of Sep- 
tember 25, 1909, was preceded by an abnormal 
outburst in connection with an existing sun-spot. 
Photographs made at South Kensington showed 
a great disturbance in a calcium flocculus sur- 
rounding the spot. At the same time Father 
Cortie’s observations indicate that the spot was 
not accompanied with any visual spectroscopic 
outburst commensurable in intensity with the 
magnetic disturbance. The terrestrial magnetic 
effect, according to Doctor Lockyer, followed 
about 30.5 hours after the outburst round the 
spot. Ina similar case in 1892, Professor Hale 
found that the magnetic disturbance lagged 
about 25.3 hours behind that observed on the 
sun, * 


jute Agriculture.—Prof. L. H. Bailey 
calls attention to the fact that the Indians of 
eastern America practised cold storage, and 
understood and utilized the principle of the silo. 
Their cold-storage depots were made in the 
snow, where they stored meat, and they em- 
ployed the principle of modern silo by burying 
vegetables in the ground to preserve them from 
rotting. They cultivated maize, beans, pump- 
kins, squashes, cotton and tobacco, preserved 
vegetables and berries by drying in the sun and 
air, and fruits by immersion in wild honey. 
‘They were the original maple-sugar-makers 
and green-corn-eaters. 
& 
olor - Blindness. — Considerable interest 
has been awakened in England over the 
case of John Trattles, a ship’s mate, who has 
at different times alternately passed and failed 
to pass examinations for color-blindness. After 
his latest failure he detected a tinge of red in a 
white coast-light, although he had been pro- 
nounced ‘‘red-blind.’’? This and other practical 
tests have led to the suggestion that there is 
need for a revision either of the system of tests, 
or of the method of applying them. It is said 
that experts are not surprised to find ‘‘color- 
blind’? persons who can detect the character of 
various lights with unfailing accuracy. Physi- 
ologists know that persons possessing normal 
e ‘lor vision show a great range of variation in 
varying circumstances. 
* 
tah’s Great Dinosaurs.— Mr. Earl 
Douglass of the Carnegie Institute spent 
the winter in Utah for the purpose of extri- 
cating the remains of three gigantic dinosaur 


skeletons which he discovered embedded in | 


hard sandstone, and which appear to be in per- 
fect condition. Mr. Douglass says of them, 
“We have found what paleontologists have 
been searching for for the past 40 or 50 years— 
skeletons of sauropod dinosaurs of huge size, 
apparently absolutely complete, every vertebra 
in position, and even the ribs in place, not re- 
moved more, in any instance, than two or three 
inches from the point where they articulate 
with the facets of the vertebre.’? Great pre- 
cautions are being taken to preserve these re- 
markable fossils in their original shape. 





ncome Tax Amendment.—The legisla- 
tures of South Carolina and Oklahoma have 
ratified the proposed income tax amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 
& 

anchurian Railroads.—Ina formal note 

to the Chinese Foreign Board, the Russian 
government has rejected China’s proposal for 
the construction of a railroad from Chin-chow 
to Aigun. The Russian government bases its 
action upon a promise which it asserts was 
given by China in 1898 not to construct any rail- 
ways north of Peking without consulting the 
Russian government. The Chinese Foreign 
Board professes to be ignorant of such a prom- 
ise, and will delay its reply for investigation. 
This question has important international bear- 
ings, for a joint syndicate of Americans and 
Englishmen had obtained a concession from 
China for the building of the proposed railroad, 
with the diplomatic support of their respective 
governments. The Russian government pro- 
poses an alternative line, from Peking by way 
of Kalgan and Urga to the Russian frontier, 
there to connect with a Russian line to Baikal. 


& 
nadian Navy.—The Canadian House of 
Commons, by a majority of 41, has passed 
to a second reading the government bill for the 
construction of a Canadian navy. This insures 
the ultimate passage of the bill. The measure 
provides for a navy built and equipped in 
Canada, and manned by Canadians. Two 
ships are to be brought from England, manned 
by English naval officers, which will be used 
for training-ships. The plan favored by the 
Conservative opposition was to make a direct 
contribution of two Dreadnoughts to the Brit- 

ish navy. e 


French Scandal.—Serious frauds which 

have been discovered in France in connec- 
tion with the liquidation of church properties 
taken possession of by the state have greatly 
increased the irritation felt by the clerical 
party. It appears that one of the liquidators, 
who was short in his accounts at the time of 
his appointment, has embezzled not less than 
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$2,000,000, When the Law of Associations | 
was enacted in 1901, which directed that vast | 
properties held by Catholic orders should be | 
liquidated by the courts, it was officially esti- 
mated that the state would realize $200,000,000. 
But the gross receipts thus far have been only 
$19,000,000, of which more than $13,000,000 
has been consumed in commissions and costs of 
adjudication. ‘These disclosures were made the 
subject of an interpellation in the Chamber of 
Deputies, but the government was given a vote 
of contidence, 343 to 79. 
® 

te Russian Revolutionary Leaders, 

Nicholas Tschaikovsky and Madame Bresh- 
kovskaya, were recently put on trial at St. 
Petersburg for criminal activity in the revolu- 
tionary organization. Unusual interest was felt 
in their cases, in this country and Europe, for 
Tschaikovsky was the first leader of the Russian 
reform movement, and is known as the ‘‘Father 
of the Russian Revolution,’? and Madame 
Breshkovskaya was first sentenced to exile in 
Siberia more than 30 years ago for sedition. 
Tschaikovsky lived for some years in this coun- 
try, and a number of influential Americans took 
so keen an interest in his fate that they en- 
treated the Russian premier to secure for him 
an open trial. The government case against 
him collapsed, and he was acquitted. His 
associate was convicted and sentenced to exile. 

& 


he Nicaraguan Revolutionists were 

defeated in a series of engagements during 
the latter part of February, and General Cham- 
orro, who commanded the insurgent forces, 
escaped from Tisma, the scene of the final battle, | 
with not more than 100 men out of the 1,000 or 
1,200 engaged. The spread of the revolutionary | 
movement appears to have been checked by the 
retirement of President Zelaya and the election 
of President Madriz; and the recent insurgent 
defeats wi!l make it impossible for the revolu- | 
tionists, for a time, to do more than to carry on | 
a guerrilla warfare. 





& 
teem and their Employés.—The 
railroads of the Eastern section of the 
country have made a formal and united reply 
to the demand for increased wages made upon 
them by their employés last January. In a 
detailed statement they announce their inability 
to meet the demands made. 
* 
gene Deaths.—James Breck Perkins, 
Republican Representative in Congress 
from the 32d New York district since 1901, 
and author of several works upon French his- 
tory, died March 1ith, aged 62.—Rev. Dr. 
Henry Spellmeyer of St. Louis, bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church since 1904, and for 
35 years prior to that date pastor of churches 
in Newark, New Jersey, and the immediate 








vicinity, died March 12th, aged 62. 
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NEURALGIA. 


EURALGIA isa paroxysmal pain 

in a nerve. In most victims of 

this wretched trouble the same nerve 

suffers in each attack, although 

there are patients with whom the 

= agony travels from one nerve to 

another. The first thing to ascer- 

tain in a case of persistent neuralgia is whether 

the trouble is due to some underlying organic con- 

dition, or whether it is simply just a case of a sick 
nerve calling for help. 

The neuralgia which has an organic basis is 
called “symptomatic” neuralgia, and may be 
present as one of many other symptoms in tumors, 
or in certain inflammatory affections or tubercu- 
lous lesions which are in such position as to com- 
press the course of the nerve at any point. 

Neuralgia pure and simple is called “idiopathic,” 
and may be compared to the screams of an angry 
baby, who declares its needs in the only fashion it 
can command. 

The only person competent to judge whether a 
particular case of neuralgia is “symptomatic” or 
“idiopathic” is of course the physician, and if the 
pain is traceable to some organic trouble, any 
treatment directed to removal of the pain alone 
would be simple loss of time. 

In a case of simple neuralgia the first thing to 
do is to find out the underlying cause, for it may 
be accepted as an axiom that perfectly well people 
do not have painful nerves. Young children and 
old people are rarely sufferers from neuralgia. It 
is a trouble that attacks those who are’ living the 
active adult life, and especially people in middle 
age, when the various fatigues of that life are 
most prone to overtake us. It is often one of the 
sequels of a long illness, such as typhoid fever, 
and often follows grippe. 

Persons with the so-called rheumatic diathesis 
seem more disposed to it, and any great emotional 
shock or undue fatigue may bring on an attack in 
a neuralgie individual. 

Besides the paroxysmal pain of neuralgia, there 
is generally a dull ache all the time of the attack, 
with tender spots along the line of the nerve, that 
will be found very sensitive to slight pressure with 
the finger-tip. 

Neuralgia may attack any nerve in the body, but 
it perhaps causes its greatest torture when it 
takes the form known as ticiouloureux. This is 
neuralgia in the face, along the line of the sensi- 
tive nerve, which supplies all this part of the head. 
Another exquisitely painful form of neuralgia is 
that known as sciatica, in the sciatic nerve, which 
runs down the back of the leg. 


* ¢ 


NANCY’S SYSTEM. 


URING the holiday season the old homestead 

always swarms with the Birch relations, in- 
cluding many children. This last time there were 
three girls, of that age when thought begins to 
concern itself with ‘‘putting down the skirts and 
putting up the hair,” and to these three Grand- 
mother Birch rather looked for supervision of the 
little ones. 

Emily was openly impatient with “the kids.” 
Belle, when her turn came, undertook to disci- 
pline them, or, as Ned put it, ‘“Belle’s so awful 
bossy.” It was presently observed that when 
Nancy was in charge, difficulties settled them- 
selves without recourse to “the old folks.” 
Finally, an observing uncle, lingering in the win- 
dow-seat of the big living-room, where the children 
romped, had opportunity to note Nancy’s methods. 

Curled up in an armchair, apparently lost in a 
Christmas story, while “the kids” played noisily 
but harmoniously across the room, Nancy came 
suddenly to life and approached the group when 
the altercation began. 

“‘No—you—can’t!”’ came in emphatic, reiterated 
chorus. 

“IT wan’ to ride on the front seat!” wailed a very 
small boy. 

“You get right off this wagon, Freddy Birch!” 
commanded Ned, rather the ringleader. 

“What’s it all about?” inquired Nancy, genuinely 
interested. 

““W’y, we’re playing Ned’s got a new wagon,” 
came the deafening, chorused explanation, “an’ 
Freddy bothers all the time. He wants to ride on 
the front seat, an’ Ned says he can’t!” 

“He can’t ride any more in my wagon,” an- 
nounced Ned, relentlessly. 

Nancy never once smiled. After some magic 





words whispered into Freddy’s ear, the child was | 
borne off by Nancy to her armchair in the | 


corner, where his wailings and kickings subsided 
at once. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay Throat 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 





Presently a wildly exhilarated Freddy, seated 
on the arm of Nancy’s chair, engaged in some 
occupation of thrilling quality,—not explicable to 
the outer eye,—caught the attention of the other 
children. 

“Nannie, we hit one—we hit one!” he shrieked. 

Nancy, tearing herself from the absorbing story, 
—just leaving behind a finger to mark the place,— 
glanced behind the chair. 

“Then stop!” she commanded. ‘‘We must pay 
for it.” | 

“Must we?” 

“Of course. If you ran over one of his chickens, | 
you must pay the farmer. Get out two dollars, 
quick! See, there he is at the barn-yard gate!” 





} 
Gleefully Freddy jumped down, dashed over to | 
the big clock, and after a brief colloquy with “‘the | 
farmer,” was back again. | 
By this time the other children, having aban- | 
doned the “‘wagon,” were all on the spot. 

“Get out the road!” shouted Freddy, warningly. 

“Wait, Fred. Stop the car again and see what 
those people want.” 

In response to eager inquiries from “those 
people,” it came out that Freddy, having just pur- 
chased an automobile,—painted red,—was taking 
Nancy out for a “spin.” 

“Get out the road!” repeated the chauffeur, 
eager to be off. 

And thereupon the entire troop, including the 
once haughty Ned, begged the privilege of a ride 
in Freddy’s automobile—painted red. 

“That girl Nancy,” said the observing uncle, 
later, to “the old folks’? assembled, ‘thas a head 
onher shoulders. Why, do you know, she actually 
observes human nature!” 


* ¢ 


THE PRICE OF MEAT. 


HE young mother, who excused herself for 
placing her five-year-old child in school on the 
ground that she had already exhausted her re- 
sources on her progressive offspring, should sym- 
pathize deeply with the distracted instructors who 
are endeavoring to hold their own with the prac- 
tical children of the day. 


The teacher in a certain city school had laid 
aside the book and was Sowing, on her imagina- 
tion for examples in fractions. In the first place. 
this teacher, just out of the normal college, had 
never in her life gone marketing. And she was 
absorbed in getting numbers capable of the divi- 
sions she had in mind. 

“Suppose,” she suggested, confidently, ‘the 
butcher asks you forty-two cents a pound for beef, 
at that price what would three and three-sevenths 
pounds come to?” 

The scrawny gin to whom this was propounded, 
who had travelled innumerable times the distance 
between her home and the grocer’s and butcher’s, 
siggled a little—not without contempt. 

‘It wouldn’t come to our flat,” she stated, de- 


cidedly. ‘‘Ma’d send me back good ’n’ lively if I 
didn’t know better’n to pay that much for beef 
myself.” . 
* ¢ 
TRAPPED. 


HE man was neither neatly nor well dressed. 
He was plainly a tramp, begging, and had just 
turned away from one passer-by when he saw a 
young man walking briskly toward him. “Please, 
mister,” said the tramp, ‘“‘can you give us a dime 
to get something to eat with?” 

The young man stopped. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 
he asked. 

“Can’t get work,” said the other, glibly. “I 
haven’t had a bite to eat since yesterday morning. 
Pawned all my clothes, cepting these. Slept 
under a wharf for a week, and I don’t know any- 
body in the whole city—honest, I don’t.” 

The young man looked at the tramp’s smooth 
face, over which a razor had evidently passed very 
recently. 

“Who shaved you this morning?” he asked, and 
as the beggar faded away the pas man grinned, 
and walked on down the street. 


A USEFUL WORK. 


T WAS hard work selling books. The volumes, 

one of which the agent had to carry with him as 
a sample, were very bulky and heavy, and nobody 
seemed to want them. But the agent was a per- 
sistent fellow, and even the stubborn Mrs. Butts 
could not send him away unheard. 

“We have all the books we can use,” she was 
saying, “and we_really can’t afford any more 
reading-matter. Why, I haven’t even opened the 
second volume of that Roman History you sold us 
last spring. Now, if you were selling one of those 
adjus' ble yey Ape te —’ 

“T’ve got just the thing,” said the agent, cheer- 
fully. ‘There are twelve books in this set, and 
you can use either one or two or three, and so on 
up to six, to tilt your board any way you want to. 
And betweenwhiles, when your iron is heating, 
you have good literature right at hand.” 


* © 


NOT A PARALLEL CASE. 


OKES on the doctor are tempting if the doctor 

suffers no injustice from them. He is usually 
a good, as well as a good-natured target for as- 
sorted witticisms. A writer in the Argonaut has 
recently related a variation of an old jest, the 
victim of which is the medical man. Among the 
patients in a certain hospital there was one dis- 
posed to take a dark view of his chances for re- 
covery. 

“Cheer up, old man!” admonished the youthful 
intern attached to the ward wherein the patient 
lay. ‘Your symptoms are identical with those of 
my own case four years ago. I was just as sick as 
you are. Look at me now!” 

The patient ran his eye over the physician’s 
stalwart frame. 

“‘What doctor did you have?” he finally asked, 
feebly. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE MEAN THING! 


**] SEE,” remarked Mrs. Beemis, who was read- 
ing the evening paper aloud because her hus- 
band’s eyes were tired, “that boots and shoes are 
going up in price.” 
“T wonder,” said Mr. Beemis, thoughtfully, “if 


all shoes will be affected. Do you —_. for in- 
stance, that low shoes will be higher?’ 
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ALTHEA’S VACATION 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 





laid it upon the porch table. ‘‘I’m going 
to spend my vacation right here,’’ she 
announced to her. mother and aunt. ‘‘I hate 
trains, and a journey would make me even 
more tired. I am going to rest this vacation.’’ 

‘Well, I am glad enough to hear you say 
so,’? declared Aunt Rebecca, who had come 
from New Hampshire for a visit. ‘‘I often 
say that people living near a big city don’t 
need the change that country people do. When 
does your vacation begin, Althea ?’’ 

‘Tt begins to-night and lasts two weeks,’’ 
replied Althea. 

‘‘That’s complete,’? said Aunt Rebecca, 
smilingly. ‘‘I shall be here a couple of weeks, 
and I’ll help you enjoy your vacation.’’ 

Althea thanked her, and wondered to herself 
in just what manner her aunt proposed to add 
to her pleasure. ‘‘I hope she won’t think that 
she must wait upon me because I am loafing 
about in the hammock or on the porch,’ 
thought Althea, a little self - reproachfully, 
although looking hopefully forward to two 


Awa FRAZER took off her hat and 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


SHE WOULD ADMIRE TO HAVE A’SAIL IN ONE. 


long weeks of lazy days, when she need not 
leave the grounds of her father’s comfortable 
suburban home. 

The next morning she awoke at her usual 
hour, and then closed her eyes with the satis- 
fying thought that she could go to sleep again, 
that there would be no hurrying for a train 
this morning. But she had only turned her 
head to a more comfortable position when there 
came a rap at the door, quickly followed by 
the appearance of Aunt Rebecca. 

“Time to get right up, Althea,’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘I’ye made a splendid plan for 
to-day. You put on your blue duck suit and 
sailor hat. We’ll catch the eight-seventeen.’’ 
And before the sleepy girl could question or 
reply, Aunt Rebecca had bounced out of the 
door. Althea could hear her firm tread on the 
stairs, and gave up her pillows for a cold bath 
and the blue dress, looking at the white-lawn 
wrapper she had planned to wear with a sigh 
of disappointment. 

“That’s right—all ready,’’ announced Aunt 
Rebecca, approvingly, as Althea entered the 
breakfast-room. ‘‘You’ll have to hurry a little, 
my dear. You took more time to dress than 
usual.’ And Althea hurried through her 
breakfast and fairly raced down the street in 
order to be a passenger in a train leaving ten 
minutes before the train she usually took. 

“‘T’m real glad that your vacation comes right 
now, Althea,’? said Aunt Rebecca, as they 
settled themselves on the dusty plush seats in 
the close car. 
any hand to go sightseeing, and I’ve been 


wanting to look Boston over, from the Old | father and Uncle Jim have just woke up to the | 
State-House to the new Art Museum; and | idea that Aunt Rebecca wants to see things. | 
when you said you had made up your mind to! Your father will do everything he can to give 
Stay right at home, I thought ’twas real provi- | her just the kind of a good time she wants, and 
I said to myself right off, ‘Althea | so will Uncle Jim. They have planned to take 


dential. 
and I’ll have a real good time together.’ ”’ 

For a moment the girl did not have courage 
to reply. This two weeks would be her only 
resting-time for a year, and if she must spend 


it in excursions, running about the hot streets | laughingly, ‘‘until dear Aunt Rebecca said 
of the city, Junching in restaurants, instead of | that she was determined for me to have a real 
their own vine-shaded dining-room, as she had | good vacation and see all that I could.’’ 











‘You know your mother isn’t | Nantasket with Aunt Rebecca to-morrow.”’ 





planned, why, she felt it would be much easier 
and more enjoyable to keep on at the office. 

Aunt Rebecca’s voice broke in upon her 
thoughts: ‘‘I know that young people like to 
go. I never had the chance at your age. You 
see, being the oldest, I had to help your grand- 
mother considerable, and then I wa’n’t quite 
twenty when she was taken, and I had to bring 
up the younger children; and, you might say, 
I’ve never had a real free time to myself till 
this year.”’ 

Althea looked at her aunt’s round, good- 
natured face more closely, and began to recall | 
some of the things that she had heard her | 
father say of his sister Rebecca. It was Rebecca 
who had taken boarders on the hill farm) 
summer after summer to help pay the college 
expenses of her two younger brothers, Althea’s 
father and uncle. It was Rebecca who had 
kept sturdily at work and given the two younger 
sisters their chance for an education. Althea 
remembered that Aunt Olive, the younger, had 
told her of Aunt Rebecca’s ambition for all the 
family except herself. 

“I don’t mean to have your vacation cost you | 
a penny,’’ announced Aunt Rebecca, producing | 
tickets. ‘‘Just before I left home I sold off the | 
lower meadow, and I said to myself that perhaps | 
I’d see my way to spending some of the money 
giving you and Jim’s children a good time, and | 
I’m pleased enough to have the chance.’’ 

In spite of the heat, the 
two sightseers trudged stur- 
dily about, from the Old 
North Church to King’s 
Chapel, with a look at the | 
Old State-House and the Old | 
South Church. Then up to 








Public Garden, where Aunt | 
Rebecca exclaimed happily | 
over the swan-boats, and de- | 
clared that she would admire 

to have a sail in one, an 

excursion which Althea was | 
only too glad to undertake, | 
as it gave her a chance to sit | 
still and rest. | 

‘‘Now we’ll have a nice 
lunch somewheres,’’ said | 
Aunt Rebecca. ‘‘Let’s go 
where there’s a good many 
folks, so as to see all there is | 
going on,’’ and Althea led 
the way to an overthronged 
restaurant, and had no appe- 
tite for any of the dishes her 
aunt suggested. 

It was twilight when the 
two walked up the shady 
street toward Althea’s 
home. ‘‘We’ve hada splen- 
did time!’”? Aunt Rebecca an- 
nounced, as Althea’s father 
greeted them. ‘“T'o-morrow 
we are going to Cambridge, 
and if we have time, out to | 
the Waverly Oaks.’’ 

Mr. Frazer looked thought- 
fully after Althea as she 
made her way up the stairs. 

*T’m going with you to- 
morrow, Rebecca,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘I find I can take a few days’ 
vacation, and I have always wanted to go sight- 
seeing with you, and now is my chance. Althea 
has lots of time for sightseeing, and I don’t 
have much chance. Besides that, I know her 
mother wants her to-morrow.’’ 

*T shall admire to go with you, Frederic,’’ 
said Aunt Rebecca, ‘‘and we’ll buy Althea 
some little present to bring home to her so she 
won’t be disappointed. ’’ : 

Althea awoke the next morning with a start. 
The house seemed very still. She reached out 
to the little stand for her watch. ‘“Ten o’clock !’’ 
she exclaimed aloud. “‘What will Aunt Rebecca 
think ?’” 

Just then there came a soft tap at her door, and 
her mother’s smiling face appeared. ‘‘Break- 
fast on the side piazza for you when you’re 
ready,’’ she said. ‘Just slip om a wrapper,”’ 
and the door softly closed. 

**T’m dreaming, I know I am,”’ Althea 
whispered to herself. ‘‘I’ve got to go to Cam- 
bridge with poor Aunt Rebecca, who has 
always sacrificed herself for all the family.’’ 

Nevertheless, she put on the pretty lawn 
wrapper, brushed her hair into a loose braid, 
and ran down to the side piazza, where a little 
round table was spread with iced melon, cereal 
and cream, and where her mother soon appeared 
with a plate of crisp corn muffins and a pot of 
fragrant coffee. 

“This is a truly vacation,’’ sighed the girl, 
happily, ‘‘but it won’t last. I'll have to go to 





“No, you won’t,’’ said Mrs. Frazer. ‘‘Your 


her to some place of interest every day of her 
visit, if she is able to go.’’ 

Althea drew a long breath. ‘‘I didn’t really 
know how tired I was, mother,’’ she said, 


each. 


EVERBLOOMING ROSEBUSHES, Sc 





sent us brings 

50 CENTS Money-Order on post pata, 
an assortment of pins, needles, buttons, darning 
cotton, elastic, shoe laces, etc., costin, 1.00 at regular 
retail prices. STANDARD CO., Nobscot, Mass. 
FOR 25 CENTS we will send “a mixed stampa, 
8 large price lists pricing, 17,000 

varieties of stamps and a package of peelable hinges. 
For 50c. we will send 100 stamps from 100 countries. 
1,000 hinges and a pair of tweezers. For $1. we will 
send 150 unused stainps of a catalogue value of over $4. 
BOGERT & DURBIN CO., 722 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











. . 
Cheap To California 
$ We have special arrangements 
Freight for transporting household 
goods to California, Oregon 
Rates and Washington. Special re- 
duced rates. Quick and reliable 
service. Write to-day for ratesandparticularsto 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING Co. 
736D Old South Building, Boston. 


BOYS—GIRLS 


Baseball Outfits, Dolls, English Doll Carriages, Roller 
and Sidewalk Skates, Hammocks, Lawn Swings, Ex- 
press Wagons, Croquet Sets, Fountain Pens, etc., easily 
earned by introducing my line of household supplies. 
Send for circulars to B.S. W RIGHT, Natick, Mass. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS § 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets oy freight at our 
expense. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 
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We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year's 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than wecan supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 
WALTHAM Gora. SCHOOL, 














Acetylene Gas Light 
For Country Homes. 


Because you live out of town is no reason why 
you should not have good light all over your 
house, barn, etc. My outfits are simple, safe, 
easily operated, and are inexpensive. 


Send for Circular. 





I. W. PINKHAM, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








“ Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 
throughout your house 
and over the house if 
necessary. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, March 17. 

Send for Book C. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO , 95 Haverhill St., Boston. 























Pains of Old Age 


stiffness and soreness of limbs, muscles, joints; 
sore feet or hands, rheumatism, neuralgia, chest 
pains, speedily relieved by 


i “KING OF PAIN™ J 
















The “UTILITY ”’ Bolster Roll 


Handsomest and Best 





No Bed Properly Dressed 


Without One 





Sateen Covered (Colors or White) Upholstered Ends 


Open at back $ 50 each WE PAY 
to hold pillows ————_, fREslT 











SMITH & CURTIs, WOBURN, MASS. 





NEVER-LEAK 


ROOFING 


Fully Guaranteed 


N the center of every roll of 
Congo Roofing is a Guaran- 


tee Bond. 


It is a real bond issued by one 
of the strongest Surety Companies 
in America. It guarantees Congo 
2 or 3 ply for 10 years. 

Of course such a Surety Bond 
is as good as gold. 


The Congo guarantee means all 
it says. We could not wriggle 
out of its provisions if we tried. 
So we must make Congo Roofing 
so good that there will never be a 
complaint. 

That is what we do, and these 
guarantees hanging over our heads 
are your assurance that Congo is 
a real 10-year roofing. 


Sample of Congo and copy of 
the Bond free on request. 
United Roofing & Manufacturing Co. 
582 West End Trust Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


Chicago San Francisco 














GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 cents 


Aster Giant Comet, mixed, 
Tall Zinnia, mixed, .. - 
Dandytuft, mixed, ... . be. 
Petunia, fine, mixed, . ° 
Mignonette, sweet,... . Se. 
Poppy, double, mixed, . . 
Coreopsis, mixed, ... + Se. 
Phiox Drummondi, mixed, 5c. 
Pamey,mixed,....+ + Se. 
Bachelor Buttons, . . +. 5e. 

The above ten packages by mai! postpaid for 10centsincoin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illus- 
trated catalogue for 1910. With the above collection we will 
enclose a certificate worth 25 cents. 
If returned with $1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 
value of $1.25. 


J.3.H.@ ory & Bo 
Marbichend, Mase. = 


5e. 
be. 
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stops toothache instantly 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, or by mail. 

Dent’s Corn Gum 
cures corns and bunions, 16c 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned &t., 

De 





f WATER SUPPLY 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 





No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 
or electric 
pump. 





The best 
fire 
protection 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Send for Catalogue "D." Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


L LUNT-moss COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. y 














IMPROVED 
STEAM WASHER 





HE Steam Washer will revolu- 


: 
tionize the labor problem of the 
dreaded wash-day, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. It reduces the 
labor more than one-half. 2. The 
cleansing of especially soiled 
places, like wristbands, collars, 
neckbands, etc., is as thorough as 
when the scrubbing-board is used. 
3. There is absolutely no wear or 
tear of clothing. 4. It is equally 
successful with large bed blankets, 
or delicate embroideries and laces. 
5. For washing woolen goods it 
has no equal. 6. Can be used on 
any range, cook, gas or gasoline 
stove. The boiler part is made of 
heavy copper and the construc- 
tion throughout first-class. 












Price of Washer $10.00. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

BOSTON, MASS 
OLDS LAr" 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


‘ ee 
Better, than the 
PA ko. 





The Store Where a Dollar Goes a-Long Way. 





Come to 


Houghton & Dutton’s 


For Your Spring 
Shopping. 














BARGAINS 

Every 
Convenience | In Every Department 
For of our Big Store. 
Out-of-Town Furniture Millinery 
Patrons: Beds and Bedding Dry Goods 

ate Rugs Underwear 
Dining Room Carpets Boots and Shoes 
Rest Room Wall Paper ‘ Talking Machines 

Window Shades Pianos 
Telephone China and Glass Groceries 
Service and Pictures Provisions 
Silverware Drugs 
Courteous Kitchenware Photography 
A ttention We can please you both in quality and price. 
By our Remember, too, our motto, that 
“IT PAYS TO PAY CASH.”’ 
Sales P eople Purchases of $1.00 up delivered Free in Boston and 
Suburbs. Purchases of $5.00 up delivered Free 
- to all parts of New England. 





Houghton & Dutton Company, 


Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston. 











Rollman Food Chopper 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 

book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when itis clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,’’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat a minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Corona Self-Basting Roaster : 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra. Price of Roaster $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 











HIS is the only one-piece 

Roaster with a hot-air jacket 

round the sides and bottom, 
and which will cook all roasts to 
perfection without danger of 
burning. It is made of one solid 
piece of steel, without seam, 
joint or fold, and can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. Itis 
enameled throughout, is strong, 
durable and sanitary, and roasts 
equally well fowl, fish, ham or 
meat. Tough meat or an old 
fowl are made as tender as a 
chicken. The saving. effected 
by this Roaster should pay for 
itself in one year’s time. Equally 
successful in cooking marma- 
lade,or fruit butter, baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread or a boiled dinner. 





Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial. If not perfectly satisfactory it 
may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 











SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CoO. 


SELLING AGENTS 88 BROAD ST. 
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TRADE MARK Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


FOR HOUSE CLEANING a few drops of Sulpho-Napthol to a pail of 
water will lighten labor one-half and restore the color to faded 
linoleum, rugs or other fabrics, and while it is doing this it is 
annihilating disease germs and helping to cleanse and purify 
thoroughly. 

FOR THE SICK ROOM Sulpho-Napthol is invaluable. It prevents 
the spread of contagion. It kills all germs of disease and makes 
the room of the invalid sweet and clean. 

FOR THE BATH Sulpho-Napthol keeps the skin clear, clean, soft 
and white, and prevents the invasion of disease germs where 
the cuticle is bruised, cut or chafed. 

When you buy Sulpho-Napthol get the genuine. Twice the quantity of substi- 
tutes may be bought for the same price, but with CABOT’S SULPHO-NAPTHOL 
a 1 per cent. solution is all that it is necessary to use for efficacy, while with counter- 
feits from 5 to 10 times the same quantity is necessary to procure the same results, 
and then, too, you are not sure that you are getting a positive germicide unless you 
buy the original. 


Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 


10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. Beware of 
Try SULPHO-NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP—for HEALTH’S SAKE, COMFORT and LUXURY. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


#4 TORREY BUILDING 14 MEDFORD S17 BOSTON 
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